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I slept where the moon, serenely bright, 
Shone full in my face through asummer 


night ; 
I dreamt I was in a Land of Light, 
With Fielding and Moore and Shelley 
and White, [sight !— 
And Shakespeare and Milton—a goodly 
With Addison, Dryden,and others,quite 
Too numerous to mention; 
And there the worthies, one and all, 
Whom we the “ classical authors” call, 
Beneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 
Were holding a big convention. 


Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, 

Boccaccio chatting with Dumas, pere, 

And Pope curled upin the corner there, 

While old Sam Johnson was in the chair, 

Wall-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, 

And he said, “Of course you’re all aware 
Of the latest earthly advices: 

The publishers seem to be going to 

smash 

Beneath the t ‘economy ’ lash, 

For John B. Alden is cutting a das’ 

Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 

In selling for almost nothing for cash, 
And ruining regular prices ! 


“T hold in my hand a letter from four 
American publishers who feel sore. 
And they speak for a score, or 


more 
Who live by tramic in printed lore. 
I read: ‘We pray from this 


shore— 
Ye authors of old attend us! 
O, give us a lift in this hour of need, 
For the publishing business is going to 


That man Alden is making with speed 
As mony books as the folks can read 
And selling disgracefully low, indeed; 
It nome your fame—for you we 


Pp 
Ye talented ghosts, defend us!’ 


“What word shall we send to this 
earthly band ?” 

Then Scott, with an “Elzevir” in hand, 

Arose (amid cries of “ Take the Stand! ”’) 

And said, “‘ This scheme will possess the 


land; 
No good is the Harper or Scribner brand 
While Alden shows that he can com- 
a 
The brains of e and scholar: 
A shilling for Popes ood binding on; 
same for the poems of Tennyson ; 
Ten y-~ for your Pilgrim’s Progress, 


ohn ; 
For the Iliad, thirty cents; and Don 
Quixote for half a dollar 1” 


earthly | The hi 


Then Chaucer said, “I am rather old, 
But I am mighty glad this day to be told 
How cheap my Conterbers Tales are 
sold, {Anne fold, 
And the poets and wits of the Queen 
Steele the bright and De Foe the bold, 
Berkeley the sober and Swift the scold, 
From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Shakespeare’s works, and Smollett’s 
and Sterne’s, 
Bacon, Bolingbroke, Byron and Burns; 
And Babington Lord Macaulay.” 


Charles Dickens said, “ "Twould be fool- 
ish to let 


e 
Good luck of mortals cause : 
For the price of a theatre-ticket they get 
Milman’s Gibbon—the set— 
Dante and Virgil, two Smengs pet, 
For a dollar Adam Smith on Debt, 

And Mill on the Laws of Nations; 
And I see by this wondrous ci 
Sent up by J. B. A. that for ar, 
Three cents you get the Seven Years’ 
For a dime King Henry of Navarre, - 
And for thrice the price of a good 

Will Shakespeare’s inspirations. 


‘Then Goldene rose and expressed it 
us: 


“Tt is simply a case of de gustibus, 
But I see ply reason for allthis fuss, 


bly | For de wee never did much for us, 


le needy, summer and winter ; 
Therefore, confreres, I hold this view : 
h-price houses are doubtless 
ue, 
But unto the man our thanks are due 
Who ts each palace 
roug! 
And into the humblest cottage too, 
For . Many are always more than the 
ew, 
And the people are more than the 
Printer !” 


A slight shade rose—’twas Bager Poe— 
been talking here with 


De Foe 
Weagree, & the ancients have told us so, 
That bc makes two printed leaves to 
ow 


Where only one did Sormerty grow 
Is agg @ man as we want to know ; 
And =e letter here, from the realms 


low, 
Reveals its earthly animus 
I move it be not received !” About 
A thousand voices removed all doubt, 
Ben Johnson and Halleck and Hood 


spoke out 
Kit North and Irving and Father Prout, 
’Mid astorm of cheers & a mighty shou 
And the motion pasa’d 
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BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


Aye! Write that name grandly once more at the head 
Of the legion his genius to victory led 

Write it high, where the sunrise and sunset shall slant 
Their beams on the name and the glory of Grant! 
While from ocean to ocean a continent cheers 

Its hero to-day, with huzzas and with tears. 


Cheers! Justice and gratitude, slow, but divine, 
Have conquered! The nation has beckoned the sign; 
And he who the sword of the warrier laid down 

To wear for the people the proud civic crown 

To-day to this place so well won stands restored, 

And proudly Columbia re-buckles his sword! 


And, wide as the world, through the nations again 
Shall swell and re-echo the thundered Amen! 
Where loyal hearts beat in the breasts of the brave, 
And honor all heroes their country who save; 
There, high on humanity’s roster of fame 

His work and its work the ages shall flame! 


Aye, write on this day that strong name in its place 
O’er the heroes he led, and the foes whom his grace 
On the battle-field spared,—to insult him in peace,— 
As a signal and warning, lest traitors increase; 

The day that intrusts them the scepter once more, 
Once more musters in him who curbed them of yore! 


But, O, nevermore may that masterful hand 

Need grasp for his country that dread battle brand! 
May righteousness, union, and sweet peace for aye 
Endure, while that brow shall be circled with bay; 
While nations and ages shall honor the clime 

Where Washington, Lincoln, and Grant rose sublime! 


They fade from our vision, that veteran host! 

Their names from the muster of earth must be lost! 
But while Freedom’s stars in her firmament blaze 
One bright constellation shall draw the world’s gaze; 
The stars in their courses forever shall chant 

The names of our Washington, Lincoln, and Grant. 


They fade from our vision, those cohorts sublime, 

And leaders and ranks soon vanish from time; 

But while Freedom’s mountains unbroken shail stand, 

And her rivers roll free to a continent’s strand, 

So long shall the Union they rescued endure, 

The freedom they gave to the bondmen be sure! 
—Educational Weekly. 


PP ten April 9, is the anniversary of the surrender of General Lee 

of anniversary of the birth of General Grant 
ril : 

the schools on reat ey ee this poem be either read or spoken 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


—In a recent speech, Sir Stafford Northcote said 
that “for that sort of cramming which puts into boys’ 
mouths a certain amount of knowledge, which never got 
into their brains, he had the greatest contempt.” 


— Charles Dickens says of himself: “Whatever I 
have tried to do in life, I have tried with all my heart 
to do well ; whatever I have devoted myself to, I have 
devoted myself to completely. In great aims and in 
‘mall I have always been thoroughly in earnest.” 


— The Four School Arts ;—Jntelligence states them as 
follows: (1) The art of getting accurate and available 
snowladge from things about us,—we may say, more 

nefly, the art of using our senses; (2) the art of ex- 
clearly and systematically what is learned ; (3) 
i art of getting out of books what is in them ; (4) 
® art of using numbers skillfully. 


ra David could no more fight in the armor of Saul 
the 4 teacher can do effectual work when impeded by 
pore: and processes imposed by those superior in 

ority, however excellent the methods may be in 


GENERAL GRANT war ad TO RANK MARCH 


themselves. The teacher should not be an imitator, 
but an originator; not an artisan, but an artist.— 
Supt. W. H. Lambert, Malden, Mass. 


— Pupil as well as teacher long for this contact with 
their school life, of the personalelement. It alone imparts 
life, gives vigor to the movements, stirs the blood to 
quicker circulation, awakens dormant powers to action, 
and sets the whole being into motion. Teachers are 
often charged with “ getting into ruts,” and it is a just 
criticism ; but the wonder is, not that so many do fall 
in, but that more do not,—Comr. T. B. Stockwell. 


— Now it is well known that there are marked dif- 
ferences between the the masculine and the feminine 
mind ; between both the methods of operation and the 
methods of reasoning employed ; and that the best and 
most complete education is that which has been pro- 
duced by these combined forces. A mind or character 
that is the product of either one alone, is not as perfect 
and well balanced as one, that has been subjected to 
both. This principle is recognized in nearly all of the 
normal schools of the country.—R. J. State Board of 
Education. 


— It is rather singular that a Methodist president 
and preacher should advocate classical studies in oppo- 
sition to the head of Harvard University; but times 
change, and no one can predict what will be recom- 
mended at Cambridge. When President Eliot declared 
that he left the university “without knowing any- 
thing,” it by no means follows that he had not been 
undergoing a mental discipline which now enables him 
to strike strong blows in a wrong direction, and to ad- 
vocate certain things which some consider so absurd as 
to indicate a highly cultivated mind, since no weak man 
would be capable of inventing the course he sometimes 
takes.—Zvery Other Saturday. 


— Much is said in favor of the new education; and 
the old education has its earnest advocates. There is 
much that is vague and misty in this discussion. 
Precisely what is meant by the new education is not 
clearly understood. Some understand the term new 
education to mean the teaching of physical science; 
some the kindergarten; some the so-called natural 
method ; some the common-school system; and some 
identify the new education with the teachings and 
practices of the late superintendent at Quincy. With- 
out entering into this controversy, it is sufficient to 
say that there are two pretty clearly marked parties,— 
the conservatives and the radicals. You are not called 
upon to take sides with either of these parties. Nor 
are you to be indifferent to both. The extremists of 
both parties are wrong. You are to accept that which 
is true, and follow that which is best, whether in the 
new or in the old.— Gen. T. J. Morgan. 


— Col. F. W. Parker, of Chicago, said to be the author 
of the Quincy method of teaaching, lectured this week 
in Brooklyn on the “Theory of True Education, or 
Learning How to Do by Doing.” He struck out right 
and left against the prevalent methods, e. g., teaching 
a child to read by lessons in spelling, pronunciation, 
pauses, emphasis, etc.; making arithmetic a matter of 
rules and tables, language a thing of grammar, and his- 
tory a dry study of dates. All the spelling-books should 
be burned up, the child should begin to learn history 
from fairy tales; geology, zodlogy, and philosophy from 
Indian stories; should not submit his will to his moth- 
er’s nor his teacher’s, lest, on going into the world, he 
“gravitate toward some leader, and so demagogues 
flourish.” He made the old folks weep for being born 
so soon, and wasting precious time over hard studies, 
just “because they would be useful in the future.” All 


hail to the coming small boy, who will not have to spell, 
learn the multiplication-table, nor mind his mamma !— 


Rev. A. H. Clapp, D.D., in Congregationalist. 


“HOW SHALL WE PRONOUNCE?”—AGAIN. 


Readers of Toz JouRNAL some years ago who may 
care to recall the article, ‘‘ English Pronunciation, and 
What have Teachers to do About it?” may remember 
that I had then something to say about the authority 
of Webster and Worcester as lexicographers. I tried 
to show that, as they are acknowledged experts in phi- 
lology, they are rightly entitled to all of the considera- 
tion which, by common consent, is accorded to special- 
ists in their respective departments of study. 


Mr. Westlake’s recent spicy communication in Tax 
JOURNAL combats so fiercely my theory of respect due 
to professional philologists, that I beg leave to review 
very briefly the position he has taken, where, in its full 
security, he seems so happy. 

I cordially ‘agree with him in his closing sentence, 
if I can put my own construction on the meaning: 
“ Follow the dictionary when it is right; dare to differ 
from it when it is wrong.” 

No one will claim for these dictionaries that they are 
free from mistakes. Printers’ errors will escape the 
eye of the most careful proof-reader. . Webster, edition 
of 1864, spelled Gibraltar, Gibralter; while the latest 
edition has the comparative degree of juicy spelled 
jucier: when juicier by analogy must be the true 
spelling. 

So, too, Worcester, under the word Person, in gram- 
mar, strangely gives a definition which we have daily 
to contend against in the class-room: “The character 
which a noun or a pronoun bears, as denoting the 
speaker, the person spoken to, or the person spoken of ”; 
instead of, the speaker, the one spoken to, or the onE 
spoken of, respectively. 

These, then, are errors,—blunders, if we may so call 
them,—which, if they have before been criticised, must 
have escaped the notice of the present editors entirely ; 
for no one surely will come to defend jucier, or person, 
as above cited. 

But what are we to say of Worcester’s and Webster’s 
indorsement of a-cow-stics, de-co’.rous, in-gui’-ry, and 
dis-covirse (noun)? Are these blunders, too? Let 
us see. 

Mr. Westlake writes approvingly of those “ who re- 
fuse to bow down to the authority of the mighty Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,” and praised “those educated per- 
sons who [are] not ashamed to go contrary to the dic- 
tionary’; a source, by the by, where he thinks it may 
be safe to send our untutored pupils, but whence it is 
unwise for us teachers to draw too deeply, lest in time 
we may become intolerable pedants. 

If this is the practice of the writer, I can simply say 
that his views of duty to himself and to his school are 
quite unlike my own. I believe that Worcester and 
Webster have the overwhelming authority which they 
now hold among scholars, for this reason only,—that they 
reflect, as no other American compilations can do, the 
usage of our best writers and speakers; and, conversely, 
these same persons look to these same dictionaries as 
their guide, and are content to follow them. If mem- 
ory serves me, Edward Everett adhered to Worcester’s 
pronunciation very closely, even though, by so doing, 
he might not always drift in the popular current. 

Charles Sumner used to refer to our race as the Cau- 
ca’ shan: did he learn this pronunciation from “ popu- 
lar authority ” or from Worcester? 

Now, I would ask, in all candor, How long is “ popular 
usage,” when in direct conflict with our standard au- 
thorities, to go unchallenged? Mr. W., I suppose, 
would be troubled when inquiring for cém-ent, to be 
asked by the dealer if cem-ent were what was wanted, 
Very well ; supposing the water-pipes in his dwelling 
needed repairing would he say to the plumber, “ My 
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faucet (fasset) is out of order?” 
judge him as to think that he would not, with Worces- 
ter and Webster, say fawcet, although in so doing he 
would disagree with every plumber and carpenter whom 
I have ever heard use the word. 

Regarding the pronunciation of acoustics, Mr. W. is 
not “sure”; but the agreement of the rivals, Worces- 
ter and Webster, on a-cow-stics settled the matter to my 
satisfaction. How about this pronunciation being in 
accord with the Greek axovw, from which the word in 
question is derived ? Hadley and Goodwin say that ov 
has the sound of ow in group, youth. By his own law, 
then, will not Mr. Westlake be compelled to stay with 
his rude clerical companion, and say acoostics ? 

Our critic thinks that “inquiry” and “discourse” 
(noun) are in a “transitive stage:” that, whereas, the 
dictionaries “place the accent on the last syllable ( penud 
timate(?) in the first-named word), the accent will be 
sure to settle down on the first syllable.” I trust our 
prophet will have due charity for his professional breth- 
ren, and for all others who refuse to “bow down to,” 
and accept, his philological prognostications. What 
public speaker, clerical or lay, whose authority he would 
care to cite, or whose lead he would have us follow, has 
decided that in-gui’-ry and dis coursé are wrong ? 

Again: we are told that types are inflexible, while 
usage is constantly changing. Granted: are the latest 
editions of Webster and Worcester so far behind the 
times that they are to be discarded, especially when 
their rulings may not suit our fancy? Take the word 
dynamite, which is brought into unhappy prominence 
in these days. Until very lately, I had supposed that 
I was the owner of the latest Worcester(’83) and Web- 
ster(’81). Bothjhave the y marked sharp: din-a-mite. 
But a friend tells me that I do not have Webster’s 
“latest,” after all. The types are not inflexible in this 
case, surely, for his Webster(’83) says plainly di-na-mite. 
This, too, is Mr. Westlake’s admission. ‘The orthoe- 
pist recommends de-co’-rous against both authority and 
usage.” Where are both these against de-co’-rous ? 
Both Webster and Worcester place de-co’-rous first in 
the order of merit over dec’o-rous. Worcester cites 
eleven authorities in favor of de-co-rous, and four for 
dec’-o-rous, one of the latter being Webster, who now 
prefers the penultimate accent. Is this word, like in- 
qui'-ry, doomed to ignominious retreat with a recessive 
accent ? 

With all my disagreements with Mr. Westlake in his 
deductions, I heartily agree with him in advocating 
crematorium instead of crematory. There is an un- 
pleasant mingling of ideas suggested by bringing the 
words creamery and crématory together; a confusion 
which Mrs. —— could not avoid when she begged her 
guests to partake of her nice cream from her generous 
husband’s cream-a-tory. Mr. Westlake’s predictions may 
or may not be fulfilled; but of this I feel well assured, 
—that Worcester and Webster will survive his criticism 
and my indorsement. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS FOR 


COUNTRY TOWNS. 


BY SUPT. A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., WORCESTER, MASS, 


This question has been often discussed; but many of 
the advantages which might be derived from a skilled 
supervision of the schools in the smaller towns, without 
expense, are still unappreciated. In a town containing 
twenty or thirty schools, more or less graded, there is 
usually a high school, The town, being small, can pay 
only a moderate salary. From $500 to $1,000 a year 
is, in such cases, usually paid for the services of the 
school committee,—men who do not undertake the labor 
for the mere pittance they receive, but who devote them- 
selves to the work in the interest of education; and this 
is the more the case in proportion to their ability to 
perform the duty. Tosuch the pay they receiveis no 
inducement. j[n such towns, also, there is generally 
one or more poorly paid assistants in the high school, 

Now, let the principal of the high school combine 
with his duty as a teacher the supervision of the schools, 
He might devote one or more days or parts of days a 
week, more or less, to visiting and inspecting the lower 


I will not so mis- 


committee in examining candidates for teachers. The 
additional pay which he might receive, without more 
cost to the town, would command a higher order of men 
for these positions than the present low salaries can 
secure; for no sooner does a man show his ability than 
he is likely to be called away by the higher salaries 
paid in the cities and larger towns. The school com- 
mittee, with loss of pay, could also be relieved of a large 
part of their work, though they could still, as now, have 
entire control of the schools, and visit them as often as 
necessity or inclination might require. 

The greatest benefit to the schools is yet to be men- 
tioned. At present the coanection between the lower 
schools and the high school is apt to be too remote. 
The high-school wants only the best pupils. The 
examination does not of necessity decide who are the 
best. If the master superintends the pupils in the 
discipline and training of the lower schools, his interest 
in them will not be less than it is in bis own school, 
and the advance from one to the other will become easy 
and natural, as it should be, and as it is in going from 
class to class in the hgh school. The step from the 
grammar to the high school should not be more diffi- 
cult than from class to class in the grammar school. 
The high-school master would, on this plan, become 
more permanent, and the schools could have the benefit 
of an expert in school management, acquainted with the 
latest and best educational methods, upon the school 
committee or acting with them. This advantage is not 
always secured in the towns, though fortunately it some- 
times is, 

The success of the plan here advocated has been 
shown in several, perhaps many, towns. At Westboro, 
for example, one of the best high school teachers was 
also one of the best school superintendents. Other 
examples might be cited; and as soon as the plan is 
generally adopted they will be numerous. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND SANTA FE. 


BY PREST. H. 0. LADD, A.M, SANTA FE, N. M. 


Santa Fe, the capital city of New Mexico, is the 
only rival of St. Augustine for the honors of the great- 
est antiquity in the United States. Santa Fe cele- 
brated her tertio millenial two years ago. St. Augus- 
tine announces her celebration of her three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in 1885. 


In both instances these are simply round numbers 
to mark the great age of their European settlement. 
The records of neither justify these claims to so great 
a precedence in the European history of America, 
which now nearly reaches its fourth century. St. Au- 
gustine claims the first permanent settlement of the 
white man by more than forty years; that Christian 
missions and the cross were first planted there that 
the martyr’s blood was first shed there; and the first 
conflicts and fierce cry of assaulting columns make this 
the earliest historic ground in the United States. Most 
of these claims of the historians of St. Augustine are 
not well founded. A brief statement of facts will, how- 
ever, make her greater antiquity to Sante Fe as a Eu- 
ropean settlement very clear. This seems necessary, 
for in the mind of the average scholar, who reads in his 
histories that Santa Fe has the oldest church and the 
oldest house in the United States, there is a great per- 
plexity as to which town is entitled to the honors of 
antiquity. 

On the 3d of April, 1512, Ponce de Leon landed in 
Florida a few miles north of St. Augustine, planting 
the flag of Spanish dominion in that country bright 
with the verdure of spring and flowers. This was three 
hundred and twenty-three years ago, but it was not the 
settlement of St. Augustine. Neither Narvarer in 
1526 nor De Soto in 1539 came near the site of St. 
Augustine. The first settlement of Florida was made 
by John Ribault and his Huguenot colony on the St. 
John’s river in 1562. This settlement was transferred 
to Port Royal, 8. C. René de Laudonniere landed in 
the harbor of St. Augustine, in the river of Dolphins, 
in 1564, but coasting north, established his colony at 
Fort Caroline, on the St. John’s river. 


in his absence. He could be of great assistance to the 


landed, with trumpet-peals and flying banners, on the 
present site of St. Augustine. The Indian village of 


Seloe was then standing on this spot. A priest carried 
the cross, chanting a Te Deum. The general marched 
up to the cross planted on the soil and kissed it, and 
the curious and imitative Indians joined in the same 
act of devotion. With twelve priests and four Jesuit 
fathers, Christian missions were thus first established on 
the Atlantic shores. A large house belonging to the 
Indian chief was occupied and fortified by the Span- 
iards. From this time St. Augustine became the 
headquarters of the Spanish troops, and this was the 
date of the settlement of St. Augustine,—three huadred 
and twenty years ago. 

Santa Fe is often associated with the expeditions of 
Spanish invaders into New Mexico, which began 
twenty-five years earlier than this settlement of St. 
Augustine, in 1539-40. Well founded traditions that 
Santa Fe was an ancient pueblo also carry her antiquity 
back to the realms of romance. But Cabeca de Vaca 
in 1532 did not even visit Santa Fe. His party 
reached no farther north than Central New Mexico, 
and then turned westward toward Zuni. Marcos de 
Nica, in 1538-9, went to Cibola (Zuni), but did not 
touch a point so far east as Santa Fe. Coronado in 
1540 conquered Cibola, Figuex on the Rio Grande, and 
Cicuyé on the Pecos, The two former towns were oc- 
cupied by Europeans for two years, and by some of the 
Mexicans in the expedition for forty years. Zuni may 
therefore yet claim to be the oldest town in the United 
States. The Spaniards visited Alberquerque, Jemez, 
Taos, and probably Santa Fe, which was a large town 
intervening to these other points, and in 1583 was 
the capital of a province which contained, according to 
Espejo, 40,000 inhabitants. Coronado’s march to 
Quivera led him near to Santa Fe. This was fifteen 
years earlier than the settlement of St. Augustine, but 
gives no claim to Santa Fe as a European settlement, 
which forty-three years later Espejo was not even per- 
mitted to enter. 

The real European settlement of Sante Fe occurred 
nearly thirty years later than that of St. Augustine. It 
was under Ojfiate, who came to colonize New Mexico in 
1591. He endeavored to establish a capital city on the 
Chama, but the attractions of Santa Fe were too great. 
A Franciscan mission, first planted at San Ildefonzo, 
where the walls of the monastery are still standing, 
was transferred to Santa Fe, and it became the polit- 
ical and religious center of New Mexico. But the 
earliest Christian mission in the United States began 
in New Mexico with Luis and Padilla in 1540. They 
were, probably, the first Christian martrys also, giving 
their lives to plant the faith among these people, 
whose great advancement in the simpler arts of life is 
beyond historic date. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, 


FENELON, 
“To think like Pascal, to write like Bossuet, to speak 
like Fénelon,”—such is the aspiration of a contemporary 
French writer, One would fain change the last clause 
to “teach like Fénelon,” after reading of his most skill- 
ful management of a most refractory pupil. 


The Due de Bourgogne, son of the dauphin, who was 
Bossuet’s pupil, was “born terrible,” as Saint Simon 
says. ‘‘ He was so passionate he would break the clocks 
when they struck the hour which summoned him to 
some unwelcome duty, Resistance made him perfectly 
furious,” writes the same author; and Sainte Beuve 
says: “He might become a Nero or a Domitian as 
easily as a Titus. It was a difficult task to develop a 
king and a man where there was the material for a 
monster.” Only the consummate tact, wisdom, and love 
of a Fénelon could have brought out the really affec- 
tionate nature and truly religious spirit which were 
buried under such an exterior. Some of the devices of 
the good Abbé for teaching self-control we may notice 
with profit. 


schools. His assistants conld take charge of the school 


Pedro Melendez de Avile, with his fleet of eleven 


“One morning he sends into his apartments @ car- 
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whom he has given his instructions. The 
prince sees him, stops and examines his tools. “ Go on 
your way,” cries the workman, drawing himself up in 
the most threatening manner ; “T cannot answer for 
myself; when I am angry I may break the arms and 
legs of those I meet.” “ One may guess the end of the 
story,” says the historian. 

Sometimes, when the little Louis was in one of his 
evil moods, all of his attendants were instructed to pass 
him with averted looks as if in contempt for his degra- 
dation ; his books and work were taken from him as 
being no longer useful to him. 

Some of Fénelon’s most charming fables were evi- 
dently written to fit such occasions, such as “ Bacchus 
ot le Faime,” and “1 Abeille et la Monche.” One can 
imagine the effect upon the high-tempered prince of 
the reply of the offended fly,—‘ Poverty is not a vice, 
but anger is. Your honey is sweet, but your heart is 
bitter. You are wise in your laws, but ungoverned in 
your conduct, Your wrath which stings your enemies 
causes your death, and your foolish cruelty harms you 
more than any one else, It is better to have less bril- 
liant qualities with more moderation.” 

Telemaque was written at this period for the benefit 
of the prince, Later, in 1710, when this book caused a 
great storm of wrath at court on account of its supposed 
strictures on le grand monarque and his proceedings, 
the then Archbishop of Cambrai says of it: “It is a 
story in the form of an epic, like those of Homer and 
Vergil, in which I introduced the principal points of 
teaching suitable to a prince destined to a throne,” 

It is not surprising to see the gradual change which 
took place in the young Duc’s character under such wise 
influences, and the success of this method of pointing 
morals is most encouraging to teachers who are gifted 
with ever go little power of arraying home-truths in a 
fanciful dress. Most touching is the gratitude and 
affection of the Duc for his master! When they had 
been separated many years, and the Duc was finally 
allowed a brief meeting with his old preceptor, he says : 
“T know what I owe to you, and you know what I am 
to you. Be persuaded that nothing can lessen my love, 
and that it will last all my life.” 

Let us turn now to the intellectual training given to 
this royal pupil. Some one has said, “ Fénelon’s method 
was to have no method.” He adapted himself to the 
moods of his pupil. Ina letter to Pére Martineau the 
Abbé says: “I used to leave off lessons whenever he 
wanted to begin a conversation from which he might 
derive useful information, I wanted to give him a taste 
for sensible conversation. He has often told me the 
pleasure it was to him to learn in this way without any 
— Everything was made as agreeable as pos- 
sible. 

History was studied in the form of dialogues, in which 
Charles V. and a monk of Saint Just, Aristotle and 
Descartes, Caesar and Alexander take part, 

. “For rhetoric I should not give precepts ; it is suffi- 
cient to give examples.” . . . I should not give 
any time to grammar, or at least very little,” the Abbé 
Writes; and elsewhere, “Give at first only the most 
general rules of grammar. The great point is the proper 
application of the rules by use.” 

“The themes of the Duc were drawn from the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, because the subject-matter is varied 
and diverts him.” 

Fénelon believed in play. “Let the child play,” he 
said, “and mingle instruction with play; let wisdom 
show herself to him with a cheerful face.” So cheerful 
Me wisdom made to this favored pupil that we read 
me : he even wished to listen to reading during his 
i and at the age of ten he could write elegant 

: . and read Horace, Vergil, Ovid, and Cicero! 

Oc “4 much he loved the things he needed to learn! ” 
uld volumes say more for any “system ” of education ? 
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aa At one of the schools in this city yesterday, the 
i a. 4 general exercise, wrote the word “ dozen” 
nathan ackboard, and asked the pupils to each write a 

°e containing the word. He was somewhat taken 


persia find on one of the papers the following unique 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR, — (IIL) 
BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER. 


Topic : Subject of a sentence. 

Definition: The subject of a sentence is the part of a sen- 
tence used to name that of which something is said. 

Method: Read the sentence written on the board. 

Answer.—“ Birds fly.” 

Read the part to which I point. 

Ans.—“ Birds.” 

What is said about birds ? 

Ans.—They fly. 

Is that said about real birds, or the word “ birds’’ ? 

Ans.—About real birds. 

What word in this sentence represents the real birds ? 

Ans.—The word “ birds.”’ 

Tell me about this part of the sentence. 

Ans —It is a part of the sentence used to represent the 
real birds. 

You may say, ‘‘It isa part of the sentence used to name 
that of which something is said.’”” Repeat. 

Such a part of a sentence is the subject of the sentence. 
Define subject. 

Ans.—The subject of a sentence is the part of a sentence 
used to name that of which something is said. 

Take the sentence, ‘‘ Patience is powerfal.”’ 
itself, or the word “‘ patience”’’ that is powerful ? 

Ans.—Patience itself. 

Is it patience itself or the wo: 
ject of the sentence ? 

Ans —The word “ patience.” 

Right. Remember that it is always a REAL THING that is 
talked about, and that the subject always NAMES the real thing 
of which something is said You may each give asbort sen 
tence, telling what is talked about, what is the subject, and 
why it is the subject. 

Continue this work until convinced that the pupils have a 
clear idea of the difference between the subject and that which 
it names. Do not fail to impress the mind with the fact that 
the subject is always a word, or group of words, while that 
which is said in the rest of the sentence is always said of rea) 
thinge. If there are but few sentences in the book used, turn 
to the reading-books and work till the pupils can give at sight 
the subject of any sentence of ordinary construction. Use 
only simple sentences for the present. 

In oral teaching always insist upon the pupil’s summing up 
the knowledge gained, before giving the name to the thing to 
be defined. In no other way can you be sure that the pupil has 
really grasped the ideas presented. 


Topic: Predicate. 

Definition : The predicate of a sentence is the part of a sen- 
tence which says something of that which the subject names, 

Method: Read this sentence. 

Ans —Birds fly. 

Read the part of the sentence to which I point. 

Ans —Fly. 

From what we have said before, can any one tell me for what 
this part of the sentence is used ? 

Ans —To say something about the birds. 

The real birds, or the word “ birds”’ ? 

Ans.—The real birds. 

What names the real birds ? 

Ans.—The subject. 

Tell me about fly.”’ 

Ans.—It is a part of the sentence used to say something of 
the subject. (With the most careful teaching this error will 
frequently occur.) 

Does the word ‘‘ birds’ fly ? 

Then it is the subject, or that which the subject names of 
which we say something ? 

Now tell me about this part of this sentence. 

Ans.—It is a part of the sentence used to say something of 
that which the subject names. Such a part of a sentence is 
the predicate of the sentence. Define predicate of a sentence. 

Ans —The predicate of a sentence is the part of a sentence 
used to say something of that which the subject names. 

Drill as before. In these first lessons require the definition 
almost as frequently as the term is used. 


Is it patience 


* patience ”’ that is the sub- 


Topic: Aualyzing a sentence. 

Definition: Analyzing a sentence is separating it into its 
ts. 

Method: In the sentence, ‘' Knowledge is power,’’ what is 

the subject ? The predicate? Separate the sentence, ‘ Life 

is earnest,” into it parte. Separating anything into its parts 

is analyzing it. What do you mean by analyzing a sentence ? 
Ans.—Analyzing a sentence is separating it into its parte. 


Topic: Analysis of a sentence. 

Definition: The analysis of a sentence is the separation of 
it into its parts. 

Method: Analyze the sentence, ‘‘ Jesus wept.” The sepa- 
ration of anything into ite parts is analysis. What do we 
mean by the analysis of a sentence ? 


Analyze a great many sentences containing only subject and 
predicate. 

Model of Analysis. —(Later omit definitions.) 

‘Children play,” is asentence. It is a complete thought 
expressed in words. ‘‘Children’’ is the subject. It is a part 
of the sentence used to name that of which something is said. 
Play” is the predicate. It is a part of the sentence used to 
say something of that which the subject names. 


Exercise I. 


Analyze the following sentences: 1. Birds sing. 2 Fishes 
swim. 3. Starstwinkle. 4. Flowers fade. 5. Dogsbark. 6. 
Lions roar. 7. Monkeys climb. 8. Patience is powerfal. 
9. Labor is life. 10. Life is real. 11. Life is earnest. 12, 
Work is honorable. 13 Love is sunshine. 14. Hate is 
shadow. 15 Knowledge is power. 16. Be patient. (In sen- 
tences used to express a command, a prayer, an jentreaty, the 
subject is usually omitted.) 17. Be kind. 18 Be studious, 
19. God is love. 20. Elizabeth was queen. 


Questions on above. 


When the pups have no means of finding answers, the 
teacher must be ready to give required facts. These questions 
are not designed to be exhaustive. 

1. Do all birds sing ? What other animals sing ? 

2. How do fishes swim? (See Packard’s Zodélogy, Briefer 
Course, p. 158.) 

8. Do all stars twinkle? Why do not the planets twinkle ? 
Name in order the planets. 

4. Do all flowers fade? Name some that can be kept for 
years. 

5. In what countries is the dog found? Is it a wild ora 
domestic an!mal ? 

6. Where is the Jion found ? Why is it called the king of 
beasts ? To what domestic animal is the lion closely related ? 

7. Why can monkeys climb so easily ? How do they re- 
semble mau ? In what countries are monkeys found? What 
is the difference between New World and Old World monkeys ? 

8 Why is patience powerful ? Does one seem to be power- 
ful when he is patient? What man is said to have been “ the 
most patient man’’? Does not the great influence of his ex- 
ample for all these years prove the truth of our sentence ? 

9. Why is labor life? If we do not use our powers, what 
becomes of them ? : 

10. and 11. Does life seem to be real and earnest for little 
children? Whyisit? Can we ever get back the moments 
that are gone ? Whenis it easiest to form right habits? What 
is character? Can we take anything but character with us 
when we die ? 

12 Why is work honorable ? Is it honorable to take what 
others have done for us, and never do anything for others in 
return ? 

13. Why is love sunshine ? 

14 Why ishateshadow ? When are we hsppier,—when we 
we are loving or hating ? Why is it dangerous to hate ? 

15. Can yon prove that knowledge is power ? Watch your- 
selves for a day, and you will find that it is true. 

16, 17, and 18. Why ? 

19 Where is the sentence to be found ? 

No matter how things may seem to prove the contrary, al- 
ways believe that sentence. Say it over and over again, and 
never forget it. We may make mistakes but God cannot make 
a mistake. If he could he would not be perfect. We may 
not always understand what he does, but that does not prove 
that he is not love. If God never did anything beyond the 
power of mortals to understand, be would be a weak God. So 
when he does something that we cannot understand, we will 
be very glad because it \eaches us that He is higher and wiser 
than we are, 


ANSWERS TO B, F. KNERR’S QUESTIONS ON 
SPELLING. 


1, Both. Every reading-lesson should comprise an exercise 
upon the forms of words and every spelling-lesson should be 
a reading exercise. 

2, Through the sense of sight. Learn to recognize and to 
reprodace on paper the correct forms of words. 

3 Never, unless the spelling. book is unusally well adapted. 
A good speliing-book is a good thing. It is a poor teacher 
that cannot do better work without a poor spelling-book than 
with it. 

5. Yes; always. 

6 No. Life is too short. 

7. The utility of the plans is in proportion to infrequency: 
As variety they have some utility. 

8. All concert work is waste of time. 
spelling. 
11, Capitalization !s as much a part of correct spelling as 
using the right letter in the right place. Begin all proper 
names with capitals. 
12. Teachers should always, if possible, correct the spelling- 
papers. If this is impossible on account of lack of time, the 
teacher should inspect the blank-boooks as often as once each 
week. 
13. Yes; so children may learn which is which. 
14. a, Spell the list as given. 

b, Put the list in a dictation exercise. 

c. Spell and define. 

d Give the words, and have them placed in original 


Particularly true of 


Ans —Th® analysis of a sentence is the separation of a sen- 
tence into its parts. 


benlenced, 
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e. Selected paragraphs from text-book. 

15. Pupils should never see incorrect forms, Leads to con- 
fusion. 

16. Making lists of words grouped under some topic, as words 
that are the names of articles in kitchen or bed-room; names 
of occupations; names of the acts of men, animals, etc.; names 
of articles of food, 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, J&., PEABODY, MASS. 


Lesson V.—THE BLOoop. 

Material and Apparatus.—Some common nitric acid, an egg, 
and (if it can be obtained at the slaughter-house or elsewhere) 
a pint or more of the blood of any warm-blooded animal. This 
may be allowed to coagulate in a bow! for several hours. 
A slip of platinum foil, a pair of common bellows, two shal- 
low dishes (evaporating dishes of two to four ounces capacity), 
a spirit-lamp or Bunsen burner, a test-tube, a pair of forceps, 
and a compound microscope constitute the required apparatus. 

In the bowl of clotted blood, note the two kinds of substance, 
the sticky, jelly-like clot, and the thin and almost colorless 
serum. If the clot has been allowed to form undisturbed, it 
will probably be concave on top, and perhaps of a buff color, 
forming the so-called ‘* buffy-coat.”’ 

Take a considerable portion, say a cubic inch of the clot 
(call the attention of the class to the amount taken), and put 
into the shallow dish in a warm place to dry, or heat over a 
a lamp on a water-bath. Call the attention of the class, at the 
next recitation, to the small amount of solid matter left. 

Put this solid matter, after showing it to the class, on the 
slip of platinum foil; hold the latter in the forceps and heat 
in the flame of the spirit-lamp. 

Note the exceedingly small amount of solid, inorganic mat- 
ter, mineral matter, or ash-constituents afforded by the clot. 

At the same time with these experiments, carry on a similar 
series by first evaporating serum, and then burning the solid 
residue obtained. 

Note the smell of burnt wool or burnt feathers that is given 
off by the burning residue. This is an evidence of the pres- 
ence of nitrogenous or albuminous material. 

Pour off carefully enough of the serum to fill the test-tube 
half or two-thirds full (if not clear, it may be strained through 
a bit of fine muslin or filtered through filter-paper). 

Heat slowly in the flame of the spirit-lamp, and note the co- 
agulation, or heat-stiffening, that occurs. 

What familiar article of food coagulates by heat? [Albumen, 
or white of egg.] 

What conclusion may we draw from this experiment ? 

To another portion of the serum add a few drops of nitric 
acid. It coagulates. 

What is the color of the coagulated portion ? 

Break an egg and shake up a portion of the white with sev- 
eral times its bulk of cold water. Add to the mixture consid- 
erable nitric acid; what result ? conclusion ? 

If the clotted blood is dark-colored, break up a portion of it 
finely in some cold water in a glass tumbler or other convenient 
glass vessel, and then with the bellows blow air through the 
water for a minute or two. 

What change in color is noticed ? 

If arterial blood is scarlet, and venous blood dark purple, 
which kind was represented in the clot ? 

How can it be changed to the other kind ? 

What may we do in breathing ? 

In order to see of what clotted blood consists, we must call 
the microscope into our service. Put a little bit of the clot into 
an evaporating-dish, a watch-glass, or the hollow in the bottom 
of an inverted tumbler or teacup, and wash it well by working 
it in a little water with any clean, smooth rod, such as a glass 
stirring-rod. Put one of the pale specks that remain from the 
washing on a slip of glass, cover it, and examine with a high 
power of the microscope. A tangled mass of threads may be 
seep. The fibrin, intermingled with some pale, round objects, 
the red-blood corpuscles. 

The class should draw from the microscope as directed in 
the preceding lesson. (The fibrin may be drawn with a sharp 

- - a pencil, and the corpuscles with a pen and diluted red 
nk. 

Corpuscles are heavier than serum How does this fact ex- 
plain the dark appearance of the lower portion of the clot, and 
the occurrence of a “‘ buffy-coat’”’ above ? 

[The corpuscles settle, and the buffy-coat is nearly all fibrin. } 

Now obtain some fresh human blood, by holding a finger 
tightly grasped or wound with a string till the end of the finger 
becomes somewhat swollen and purplish; then prick the skin 
just back of the root of the nail with a pin or needle till a little 
drop of blood oozes out. Pat it on the middle of a glass slide, 
breathe on one surface of a clean, thin glass cover, and as rap- 
idly as possible place the side that has been breathed on down 
on the drop of blood, pressing it down gently so that the latter 
will spread out, and the red color almost disappear from the 
thinness of the layer. 

Note how the red corpuscles in some places stick together 
in rolls like coins overlapping each other. Their color, pale 
yellowish; their shape, circular when seen flatwise, and slightly 
hollowed in on both sides (like a round oyster-cracker that has 
been dented in on the top and bottom while soft). Seen edge- 
wise, they are dumb-bell shaped. 

Note, also, white corpuscles (if any can be found in the open 


spaces where there are few red ones). If the glass slide is 
warm, and the magnifying power high enough, they may be 
seen to change their outline. 

Draw the red corpuscles, and, if white ones are found, draw 
them also. 

Observe that fibrin threads are not seen anywhere on the 


slide. 
Conclusion as to whether these threads form part of fresh 
ood, 


SUMMARY. 
1. A clear liquid, the plasma. 
Fresh blood } 2. Red corpuscles. 
consists of } 3. White corpuscles (few in number compared 


with the red ones). 


1, Clear serum = wer 
Coagulated blood red corpuscles, 
consists of 2. The corpuscles, 
rin. 


(1. Water (which can be removed by evaporation.) 
12. Solid organic matter (which can be removed by 
aed burning). 

contains | g Solid mineral matter (which is left as ash after 


| removing the organic matter), 
For further information in regard to the physical and chem- 
ical properties of blood, the teacher will do well to consult 
any good Tezt-Book of Human Physiology. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1. When were members of the Connecticut Legislature 
elected in the valley of the Susquehanna ? 

2. What is the history of the ‘‘ Western Reserve ”’ ? 

3. Where are the Boston Corners ’’ ? 

4. When did New York sell Vermont, and for how much 
money ? 

5. Explain why deeds of land in Rhode Island were at one 
time recorded in Hartford. 

6. A man was born, lived, and died in the same house, and 
the house was never moved; yet he was a resident and a 
voter at different times in three towns and twostates. Explain. 

7. It is said that a person may enter a cave in Tennessee, 
travel in the cave across the state of Georgia, and emerge from 
it in Alabama. Yet the cave is only about five miles long. 
Explain. 

8. Where does the United States, this side of the Rocky 
mountains, extend farther north than latitude 49° ? 

9. Where can a man throw his line into a lake, hook a fish, 
swing the line into another lake whose water is hot, cook his 
fish and eat it, without a change of base ? 

10. Why do the Indians of Oregon, Washington, and Alaska 
call all Americans Bostons? 


COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 


The following will afford material for an interesting and 
profitable exercise on the different applications of collective 
nouns of similar meaning: 

A fleet of ships; 

A flock of sheep; 

A bevy of girls; 

A pack of wolves; 

A gang of thieves; 


A horde : f ruffians; 

A heap of rubbish; 

A drove of oxen; 

A school of whales; 

A congregation of worshipers; 


A host of angels; A corps of engineers; 
A shoal of porpoises; A band of robbers; 
A troop of buffaloes; A swarm of locusts; 
A covey of partridges; A crowd of people, 


A galazy of beauties; 


Colchester, Ct., Feb. 16, 1885, E. F. B. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the Washington University, 
S. Louis, has just sailed from New York for England, where 
he is to attend a conference at Manchester upon “ Education 
under Healthy Conditions.”” He is to read a paper upon the 
** Effect of Manual Training on the Intellectual Activities.’ 
Professor Woodward is to spend some time visiting universi- 
ties and technical schools ijn England and upon the Continent. 
We hope our readers will hear from him during his absence. 


— Joseph E. Mowry, A.M., lately principal of the Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Providence, has been elected principal of 
the Federal Street Grammar School of that city, to succeed 
Mr. Potter, who is to take charge of the new Industrial State 
school, just established. Mr. Mowry graduated from Brown 
University in 1867, and since that time has been associated 
with his father, Mr. Jencks Mowry, in the academy which he 
(Mr. Jencks Mowry) had himself founded in 1865, Mr. Mowry 
is an excellent scholar, an experienced teacher, a good disci- 
—— and the city isto be congratulated in securing his 

rvices, 

Mr. Jencks Mowry, his father, is one of the veteran teach- 
ers of Rhode Island. He began teaching fifty years ago last 
winter, in his native district in Smithfield. He has followed 
the profession continuously during this full half-century. He 
taught in Smithfield during the winters of 1834, ’35, and ’36; 
for eight years in Warwick, nineteen years in the public 
schools of North Providence, and now for twenty years in his 
own school. He built a new school-house in 1872 for the 
Growtes wants of his academy. Few teachers in any state 

ave had a larger number of pupils, or done better work than 
Mr. Jencks Mowry. 


— Miss Ida May Rusk, second daughter of Governor Rusk 
died at Madison, Wis., March 24, of inflammation of the stom- 
ach, after a painful illness of two weeks, in the 2t6h year of 
her age. She was her father’s favorite daughter, was stately 
in appearancs, & most charming disposition, and had 
a host of admiring friends throughout the state. She was 
buried at her old home at Viroqua, Friday morning, a special 
train bearing the remains and friends, —~ 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


NOTES ON TEACHING CZSAR, 


[With the permission of the writer,—Prof. Lampson,—we 
make the following selection from a longer article by him, pub- 
lished not long since.—Ep. Ciass. Dept | 


The elementary work is the crucial test. There is some 
reason for the beginner in Latin to think that the study is un- 
interesting and hard, for the forms of the language, so numer- 
ous when compared with ours, bewilder, and the mind be- 
comes confused. . .. 

Suppose that the pupil now takes up Cwsar, and by this 
name is generally designated the ‘‘ Gallic War’’ campaigns of 
the famous general. Still the drill must go on, but the tedium 
coming from *‘ gerund grinding,”’ as this drill on conjugation, 
etc., is often called, must be relieved; if not, the mind of the 
pupil will be greatly wearied and possibly great distaste for the 
Latin language be the result. Taking Cesar as our text-book, 
then, of first importance for a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage, study the words and the syntax. But go beyond the 
mere text, 

Teach that the war against the Gauls was a reality,—teach 
it as a story with a most exciting plot, and with actors intensely 
in earnest. The story is simply told, and this simplicity and 
directness is what commends it to beginners. ‘Anecdotes of 
persons and details of character and customs of an unknown 
and remarkable people show the attention which was always 
bestowed on anything worthy of interest.’’ Study the battles 
and battle-fields. Read a history of Napoleon I., and find that 
he imitated Cesar’s battle-plans. Cmsar was lightning-like in 
the rapidity of his movements. Napoleon imitated, and his 
enemies fled without fighting. Cesar massed his troops. Na- 
poleon did likewise, and no army could withstand the shock 
of his legions. 

1, Study the army organization and weapons of offense and 
defense, and especially the wonderful Roman camp. 


2. Study the causes of the Gallic war. In Napoleon’s Cesar 
there is a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Political Causes of the Gallic 
War,” the thorough understanding of which will cause the 
pupil to investigate for himself the earlier history of Rome. 
Merivale, in his history of the Romans under the Empire, de- 
votes Chapter V. of Vol. 4 to “‘ Early Conquests of the Gauls; 
Their Formidable Opposition to Rome,” ete. Compare farther 
Froude’s Cesar and Mommeen, 

8. Study the history of the Gauls, their customs, religion, 
civilization. The study of their religion will reveal the Druids 
and their horrible ceremonies, Says a writer in a review: 
“One of the most interesting, if not the most interesting, 
feature of studying Cesar’s life is the fact that we are perforce 
compelled to turn aside to study the people he conquered; and 
of all these the liberty-loving Gauls most excite our attention.’’ 

4, Study reasons why Gaul was conquered by means of so 
small a force; the careful study of 3, as to their government, 
will in great part answer this question. 

5. Study the life of Cwsar,—a life full of incident,—of such 
interest that it reads like a story: as a young man prominent 
on account of his family, in middle life sent by a jealous senate 
into supposed obscurity which resulted in the history of his 
later life being the history of Rome. Adventure is interesting, 
but adventure and history, such as Cwsar’s, instructive and 
interesting. 

Dean Merivale says: ‘‘ The survey of Casar’s character de- 
rives its chief interest from the manner in which it illustrates 
the times wherein he occupied so prominent a place.’”’ He de- 
clares that Caius Julius Cesar is the greatest name in history. 
Hear what Mommeen says: ‘‘ Cesar ruled as king of Rome for 
five years and a half, not half as long as Alexander. In the 
intervals of seven great campaigns, which allowed him to stay 
not more than fifteen months altogether in the capital of his 
empire, he regulated the destinies of the world for the present 
and future, from the establishment of the boundary line be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, down to the removal of the 
rain-pools in the streets of the capital, and yet retained time 
and composure enough to attentively follow the prize pieces 
in the theatre and to confer the chaplet on the victor with im- 
provised verses ”’ 

6. Study the effect of the war upon the Gauls. When Gaul 
was conquered it was Romanized; Roman laws, courts, and in- 
ternal improvements were introduced. Thierry, in his history 
of the Gauls, says: ‘‘All continued as in the time of independ- 
ence, save with greater tranquility, intelligence, and industry.” 
** See,”’ said Mark Antony, at Cassar’s funeral, “ see this Gaul, 
which but lately sent us the Cimbri, cultivated to-day like 
Italy; communications, numerous and safe, are open from one 
end to the other; navigation is free and active, not only on the 
Rhone and Saone, but even to the ocean.’’ Read the Roman 
histories and any good history of France. 

7. Study the effect of the war on Rome and the world. 
Mommeen says: ‘It is an outrage on the spirit of history to 
represent Gaul solely as the parade-ground on which Cassar 
trained his legions for the civil war. Had it not been for him 
how soon might not some Ariovistus have anticipated Theo- 
doric? Cssar gained for the Helleno-Italian culture the in- 
terval needed to civilize the West. How otherwise could our 
civilization have been more intimately related to the Romano- 
Greek world than to that of India or Assyria?” Concluding, 


he says; “‘ That there is « bridge connecting the past glory of 
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Hellas with the prouder fabric of modern history; that West- 
ern Europe is Romanic, and Germanic Europe classic; that the 
names of Themistocles and Scipio have to us a very different 
sound from those of Asoka and Salmanassar; that Homer and 
Sophocles are not merely like the Vedas and Kalidasa attractive 
to the literary botanist, but bloom for us in our own garden,— 
all this is the work of Cwsar; and while the creation of her 
great predecessor in the East (Pompey) has been almost wholly 
reduced to ruin by the tempests of the middle ages, the struct- 
ure of Cwsar has outlasted those thousands of years which 
have changed religion and polity for the human race, and even 
sbifted the center of civilization itself, and it stands erect for 
what we may term perpetuity.” 

Reference books to an unlimited extent can be had. The 
following list comprises really helpful books: Dictionary of 
Antiquities ; Froude’s Cesar (Seaside Library) ; Trollope’s 
Cevar (E'zevir); Merivale’s Roman History; Mommsen’s Ro- 
man History; Napoleon’s Cesar; Kampen’s Maps of Caesar's 
Battles; Plutarch’s L'ves of Illustrious Men. 

Joun L. LAMPsoN, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


CHEAP THERMOMETERS, 


The school regulations of many cities require teachers to 
keep the temperature of their school-rooms between 67° and 
70° F , 70 being regarded by medical men as the proper tem- 
perature for health and comfort. In order that this require- 
ment may be carried out, teachers are supplied with thermo- 
meters, and are urged to exercise vigilance in maintaining the 
proper temperature and ventilation of their rooms. The ther- 
mometers are, in most cases, cheap ones, costing from eighteen 
to twenty-five cents, and are generally unreliable for the nar- 
row latitude of 3° allowed by the rules. 

To determine the credibility of the thermometers in use in 
the schools of this city, the Board purchased three standard 
thermometers, with ten-inch coil, and graded to degrees, and 
had them carefally tested at Yale Observatory. A careful 
comparison of these standards showed that their greatest devi- 
ations did not exceed one- or two-tenth degrees, which agree- 
ment may be regarded as sufficiently accurate, since the cor- 
rections were given for every 20°, and the markings on the 
tube ran 20 to the inch. We were now able to say with cer- 
tainty that any disparity between our ordinary thermometer 
and the standard was due to an error in the cheaper instru- 
ment. Carefal comparisons were made with the thermom. 
eters in use, and, in many cases, the resulis were so unsatis- 
factory that the thermometers were rejected as worthless. 
Positive and negative corrections were obtained from nearly 
the same readings. Two separate readings, in which the 
standard agreed to within one-tenth, gave a change of 2° or 3° 
in others. One observation was made when standard gave 
reading of 65°, while those on either side read 63° and 62°. 
Fifteen minutes later, the standard marked 67°, and the others 
72° and 71°, respectively; two hours later they were respect- 
ively, 64°, 64°, and 64°.8. The first chat.ge seemed to indicate 
that the ordinary thermometers are sluggish; but, on exposing 
them to the external air, the mercury In the standard receded 
slowly, and had reached 40° when others were close to 32°. 
After a half hour's exposure, they read, standard 25°; others, 24° 
and 22°, respectively. This test gave a result directly opposite 
of firet, and proved the common thermometer the more senei- 
tive. For indoor observations, the lower parts of the inetru- 
ments were inclosed in-a box to prevent cold drafts from strik- 
ing them, 

I give sample of correction sheet. I am unible to deduce 
any law from the corrections obtained. : 


-~ | No. I Cor, ttandard No. IL. Cor. 
1 | 58° 3 5 57° 8 
«63° 3 -20 61° 3 62° 8 § 

38 58° 2 —387 54° 5 57° 1 —26 

4 61° 0 —12 59° 8 60° 2 —04 

5 61° 0 —39 57° 1 60° 0 —29 

| 658 61° 7 65° 0 —33 
7 70 0 —33 66° 7 68° 8 -21 
8 5° 0 —3 0 53° 0 57 0 —40 
9 | 6890 | +20 65° 0 62° 0 430 

Ww | 720 —50 67 0 71° 0 -—40 

ime 64° 0 0 64° O 65° 8 +02 


* Standard corrected to degrees by interpolating. 


The reader will notice that Nos, 1 and 2 agree closely in their 
readings and changes, bat vary from the standard. What is 
the cause ? Now it seems manifestly impossible for a teacher 
to preserve an even tem perature in herroom with such variable 
thermometers, and it is not surprising that teachers toon 
heglect to regulate by thermometers, and consult their own 
personal feelings instead,—a plan, when pursued by one in iIl- 
health is unsatisfactory and detrimental to pupils. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa » Apr. 2, 1885. A. W. PoTrer. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ip FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
C. 8 Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: prescribed it for a 
ion who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen years, bat 
the ug the last two years has entirely abstained. He thinks 
Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
promise to return M8S8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


MR. TODD IN REPLY TO PROF, DENNETT. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Your issue of March 19 contains an article on certain opinions 
which I have expressed; written, apparently, with more choler 
than knowledge. But since the writer’s multitude of ques- 
tions seems to indicate a commendable desire for information, 
let me enlighten him a little, rather than reproach him for his 
ignorance. 

The traditional ‘lunatic method of teaching Latin and 
Greek”’ is, indeed, ‘‘an aged superstition.’”? Never in this 
country, and not for a very long time in England, have those 
languages been properly taught. In Germany they have been 
taught more as living langusges. It is true that in our colleges 
the living languages have been taught, like the dead languages, 
with grammar and lexicon; and therefore they are not learned. 
This has been a part of my complaint. Those who really 
acquire facility in the use of them do not learn them in that 
way. At the same time it is true that classical instruction has 
*‘degenerated.’’ I am aware of the meaning of the word “' de- 
generated.”” So far from admitting, on consideration, that 
the classics were never taught better’’ than now, I am of the 
opinion that they were never, in this country, taught worse. 
Any one who will take the trouble to compare the Latin and 
Greek grammars used by our grandfathers, which were hardly 
larger than primers, with the elaborate grammars of Crosby, 
Hadley, Zampt, and Harkness, will see at a glance that the 
study of grammar has made tremendous strides. At the same 
time, and in consequence, the ability to read, write, and speak 
Latin and Greek has proportionally decreased. No one who 
knows anything about the subject will deny that our grand- 
fathers read these languages much more easily and fluently 
than we can. In fact, it is beyond dispute that very few col- 
lege-educated men at the present day have any decent com- 
mand of Latin or Greek. This is generally admitted; but it 
is claimed on all sides that, in spite of this, the classical in- 
struction given in our colleges is an admirable “ discipline.” 

There is, indeed, in some quarters a dawning suspicion that 
there must be something wrong in the classical instruction 
which, after long years, does not enable a student to read the 
simplest Latin sentence. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
reaction against the absurd methods of the past will increase, 
and that classical instructors will, at some time or other, come 
to have some common sense. The light does not seem, how- 
ever, to have penetrated as yet to the University of Colorado. 
Professor Dannett tells us that he has spent seven weeks in 
visiting fitting-schoo:s and colleges, and has come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘the higher mathematics, Latin, and Greek are 
the three branches in this country that are taught in a supe- 
rior manner,’’ His article, however, suggests doubts of the 
correctness of his standards, the extent of his knowledge of 
different methods of classical instruction, and his competence 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject. I notice that he 
classes me with the opponents of classical education, which in- 
dicates an inability to understand, and that he says, ‘‘ We are 
anxious for Mr. T. to show,” etc., which indicates an inability 
to write good English. He will do well to confine himself, 
hereafter, to the Latin, in which, thanks to prevailing methods 
of instruction, few will be able to detect his ignorance. 

New Haven, Conn , March 31, 1885. Joun E, Topp. 


LETTER FROM MISS. TOVELL. 


I see that one of your correspondents objects to some state- 
ments which [ made in one of my letters from New Orleans 
She seems to interpret my language as casting reflections upon 
the Catholic Caurch, to which she evidently belongs. She 
also accuses THE JOURNAL of having been, at other times, the 
medium for disseminating other “statements and insinua. 
tions’’ equally obj-ctionable. { mustsay that [ think my ac- 
cuser must be a little inclined to a morbid sensitiveness ia re- 
gard to her religion. Iam not utterly ignorant of the doc- 
trines, history, etc., of the Catholic Church, and there was 
nothing in my letter which, if read-dispassionately, could be 
understood as casting opprobriam upon that faith. 

I shall insist upon the truth of my statement, that there isa 
large class in New Orleaps who are ignorant to an alarming 
extent; and I will say further, that owing to this fact the city 
government is miserably corrupt. I suppose no one doubts, 
who knows anything of the city, that the majority of these 
people are C:tholics What their religion may have to do with 
their ignorance, or their ignorance with their religion, I did 
not, and do not, undertake to say. If Miss Watt chooses to 
raise that question, I leave her to settle it to her own satisf.ic 
tion. Any one who will visit the churches of the habitants 
of Lower Canada and then enter the Cathedral in New York, 
will hardly be willing to admit that the same degres of inteili- 
gence prevails in both places. The traveler will not again en- 
counter the Lower Canada type until he reaches New Orleans, 
and the first Catholic Church he enters in that city he will 
recognize as akin to the one he left in Quebec, and he will at 
once divine that he has fallen among a kindred people. 

I did not say that I had no other means of jadging of the 
intelligence of the strange mediey that forms the lower classes 
in New Orleans except by visiting their churches, which are 


I 
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thing of the habitants and the Mexicans I could easily recog- 
nize their pattern by their shrines and altars. If Miss Wait 
cannot tolerate the assertion that any Catholic is ignorant, she 
must place the Mexican Indian upon an intellectual equality 
with herself; and when she has visited him in his adobe hut 
she will shrink from this necessity, even though it may com- 
pel her to acknowledge that “‘ Holy Mother Church”’ has some 
ignorant children. 

I repeat, that I have nowhere said that the ignorance to be 
found in certain portions of the Crescent City is due to Ca- 
tholicism, though I am accused of having done so. I did say, 
‘There is a strong sentiment against public schools, and hence 
a deplorable amount of ignorance.’’ Why this sentence should 
have caused so much offence I am at a loss to conjecture. 

New Orleans, La, 1885. TOVELL. 


“COUNTING-OUT RHYMES.” 


[Professor Bolton called attention to this subject last week. 
We add a few niore picked up in this vicinity.—Ep ] 


I. Eena, deena, dina, dust, 
Catler, wheeler, whiler, whust, 
Spit, spot, must be done, 
Twirlum, twilum, twenty-one; 
O-u-T spells out, ete. 


Eeny, meeny, mony, mi, 
Tuskalana, bona, stri, 
Air, ware, crow, nare, 
Haldy, guldy, boo; 
spells out, 
And you are out. 
Onery, youery, ickery, Ann, 
Phyliisy, phollisy, Nicholas John, 
Queeby, quoby, [rish Mary, 
Stiddlecum, staddlecum, iro buck; 
O-u-T spells out, 
And you are out. 
Hinty, minty, cuty corn, 
Apple-seed and briar-thorn, 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Five mice in a flock; 
You go over yonder hill, 
There you’ll meet my brother Bill, 
He has hammers, he has nails, 
He has cats that have nine tails; 
Strike Jack, lick Tom, 
Blow the bellows, and old man run, 
— Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


CONNECTIVES IN ENGLISH. 


We occasionally find in our literature a singular use of some 
of our coordinating connectives. In a familiar stanza from 
Gray we have an example: 


** For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
His pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.’’ 


Nor is called by our best authorities cor-relative, introducing 
the second clause of a negative proposition. The meaning is 
not obscure, It seems to be a negative and,—and not. 
We have another in a poem of a later date,—Lowell’s ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Ode’’: 
‘* Yet may she claim one privilege urbane, 

And haply first upon the civic roll, 

That none cau breathe her air, 

Nor grow hamane.”’ 


Are other examples to be found in the writings of our stand- 
ard authors, showing that this has been a common or accepted 
usage ? Perhaps some one may be able to give similar passa- 
ges in this peculiar construction, or trace its history and origin. 

March 28, 1885. E. W. 


II. 


— Massachusetts. 
Ill, 


IV. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


‘‘THE PICKET GUARD.”’ 

In Tot JouRNAL of Feb, 26, see a query in regard toa 
poem entitled ‘‘The Picket Guard.’’ Hart’s Manual of Amer- 
ican Literature gives the following: Its authorship is claimed 
by Msjor Lamar Fontaine, a Southern writer. It also appeared 
in Harper’s Weekly, 1861, as contributed by Mrs Ethel Beers. 
The reader is referred to Davidson’s /.iving Writers of the 
South, page 194. R. H. ScHOONOVER. 

[In Blackwood’s School Recitation, Book 1V., pp. 44-46, 
this poem is given as anonymous, consisting of eleven four- 
line verses. The following note accompanies the poem: 
‘* The above lines were found in the pocket of a soldier who 
was shot in the war, which broke out in 1861, between the 
Northern and Southern States of America.’’—Ep ] 


QUERIES, 


— What is the easiest and best test in order to discover 


whether the air of a school-room is dry or moist ? 
PRINCIPAL. 


— What shall we accept as authority in reference to the 
use of the capital letter in the word heaven ? *“* 

— How shali we classify such verb phrases as, is come, is 
gone, in sentences like the followiog : ‘* The time is come,’’ 
** The winter is gone’’ ? ** 

— A drover purchased calves, lambs, and fowls. - 300 in all, 
—for $300, and gsve for each calf $2, each lamb $74 and each 
fow! $34. How many did he purchase of each? Find six 
answers. 

I have a new mode for solving alligation questions, which I 
will give in my next in full. Samvug. C, Les. 

Emius, Lehigh Co., Penn. 


NOTE. 
The writer of the article, ‘‘The Schvolmaster’s Experi- 


ence,’ in the number of Taz JourNAL for Dec. 18, 1884, is 


almost exclusively Catholic churches; but having seen some: requested to send his address to THE JOURNAL. Ep. 


| 
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Tue JouRNAL reminds the teachers of Massachusetts 
and the neighboring states that they should attend the 
meeting of the Classical and High School Teachers’ 
Association, to be held Friday and Saturday, April 10 
and 11, in the rooms of the Latin School, Warren Ave- 
nue, Boston. 


Art a public hearing before the joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Education, in relation to the tenure of office 
bill, a member of the Boston School Committee, — we 
believe an exception to the typical Boston committee- 
man,—is reported to have said that there is already too 
high talent in the service of the school boards. A 
cheaper grade would suffice. We presume, then, that 
the inference is legitimate that the passage of this bill 
would raise the character of the service. By all means, 
then, let the bill pass. 


Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, is contem- 
plating a lecturing educational tour of six weeks in the 
Northwest, between June 1 and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association at Saratoga. The arrangement of 
places and terms is in the hands of Rev. A. H. Gillet, 
Wyoming, Ohio. The various persons who have written 
or spoken to Mr. Mayo for such work can write, at once, 
to Mr. Gillet, who will arrange a tour which will include 
the Chautauqua assemblies of the Northwest, at that 
time in session. An early application is desirable. 


We are glad to learn that Hyde Park has voted to 
establish the office of superintendent of schools. One 
after another of the younger cities and larger towns is 
coming to the wise conclusion that supervision pays. 
We hope the school board of Hyde Park, that charm- 
ing town, “beautiful for situation,” will not delay, but 
will speedily appoint a good man to the new office. No 
expenditure will bring so great returns to the schools. 

Great credit is due to that able paper, the Norfolk 
County Gazette, to the School Committee,—especially 
to H, M. Cable, Esq ,—and to many citizens, who have 
so heartily espoused the good cause and by a large ma- 
jority carried the important measure at the polls. A 
prompt appointment of an efficient man to the position 
will soon show a marked improvement in the schools. 


PrEsIDENT SoLpAN is now busily engaged in pre- 
paring for a successful meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Saratoga next July. There 
is every prospect of a large and educationally profitable 
meeting. Saratoga is a point of attraction for South 
and West alike. It is near the great eastern cities. 
The association will have good local support. The city 


National Association, and will aid it. The citizens 
of Saratoga have organized a local committee. Hotel 
rates, $2.50 per day; 1,000 boarding places at $1.00). 
per day. No matter how large the attendance, all will 
find comfortable accommodations. Railroad rates prob- 
ably less than one and one-third rate for all lines east 
of the Mississippi river. There will be numerous and 
cheap excursions to the White Mountains and Newport, 
—where the American Institute is to meet,—and other 
famous summer resorts. 


Tue opinion seems to be gaining ground that the 
high schools have a varied work to do. The pupils 
should net be shut up to a special English course, or 
a business course; neither should all be made to 
take the classical course. The following is quoted from 
the superintendent’s last report of the city of Malden, 
Mass.: ‘The course of study as now arranged is very 
elastic. It offers the choice of a business course of two 
years; a purely English and scientific course, a course 
of English, French, and German, and a classical course, 
each of four years. Pupils who desire it are also well 
fitted for any college or scientific school.” Every echolar 
who paeses through the grammar school grade and 
enters the high school should have the option of these 
courses of study, so far as the circumstances of the own 
will warrant. Surely, in all our large towns and cities 
such an “elasticity” is highly desirable and eminently 
useful. 


Tue meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Newport next July promises to be an unusually in- 
teresting and successful one. President Patterson and 
Superintendent Littlefield, backed by the city council 
and the school board of Newport, are now pushing the 
arrangements with commendable zeal and enterprise. 
The city council has chosen a permanent committee to 
make all local arrangements. Dr. Randolph of the 
school committee is chairman, Councilman Lawton 
treasurer, and Superintendent Littlefield secretary. 
Governor Wetmore, ex-U. 8. Senator Sheffield, ex-Gov- 
ernor Van Zandt, and twenty or thirty distinguished 
citizens of Newport, form an advisory board, and money 
is being raised to supplement the $500 appropriation of 
the city council. A free ocean voyage to Block Island 
is talked of, to all members of the institute. Round- 
trip tickets from Boston to Newport and return are 
announced at $1.20, and board at the Ocean House 
$2.25, instead of from $4 00 to $6 00, their usual price. 
Boarding places and hotels, from $1.00 a day or less to 
$2.00. A large attendance may be expected. 


Our friend, the editor of Intelligence, Chicago, in 
speaking of the decision to hold the next meeting of 
the National Educatiomal Association at Saratoga, says : 

‘* President Soldan spent a great deal of time and money in 
his efforts to solve the problem of location, and has had to 
accept a solution which will not prove satisfactory to a good 
many. Saratoga is too near to New England, and too far from 
the West to be a good point. New Englanders never see any- 
thing in the National worth their attendance, except when some 
big excursion at an exceedingly low rate is advertised.”’ 

Yet, four lines below, after expressing the fear that 
the railroads will be too “unbending” to make liberal 
terms from the West, he adds: 

“This is the only circumstance that stands in the way of a 
large meeting. So far as comfort and delightful accommoda- 
tions are concerned, there is no place in the country to compare 
with Saratoga. If Mr. Soldan can only blaze a path by which 
western educators can make the journey at a moderate ex- 
~— he may be sure of a good attendance. Bat, alas! that 
IF ’ 

Indeed then it would appear that the “ western edu- 
cators” are open to “seeing something in the National 
worth their attendance,” provided ‘‘ some big excursion 
at an exceedingly low rate” may be “advertised”! 
New Englanders have generally been accustomed to 
attend the National in large numbers, whether the 
meeting was held in Boston, Saratoga, Harrisburg, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Madison, or Minneapolis. And they 
generally secure good railroad rates. The meeting at 
Madison last year was reasonably well patronized by 
New Englanders, and we have no doubt the meeting 
next July at Saratoga will be. All eastern people will 


superintendents of New York state have invited the 


be glad to meet their western friends in large numbers, 


MR. WINTHROP ON WASHINGTON. 


If, as has been said, the oration, as an oratorical fact 
in American public address, will die with Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop, one might pray that his life might be 
spared another hundred years. His oration, read by 
Governor Long at the dedication of the Washington 
Monument, Feb. 21, was another of those positive addi- 
tions to American historical literature with which 
this distinguished scholar and most eloquent orator 
has favored us during the past twenty years. Never 
has there been a more decided case of a distin- 
guished man retiring upward from public life than in 
the person of Mr. Winthrop. No statesman of the past 
generation, however eminent, has rendered more valua- 
ble services to the country than this admirable man. 
By his broad and profound studies in American history 
he has given to a new generation a series of public ad- 
dresses which have become the classics of the schools, 
while his indefatigable industry has greatly stimulated 
research in various quarters. Through his presidency 
of the Peabody Educational Fund he has been largely 
influential in directing the wise and fruitful administra- 
tion of this great charity. His persistent advocacy of 
National Aid to Education has done much to compel 
the consideration of that subject by Congress. The 
present oration, though less full than his address at 
Yorktown, has the great merit of setting forth the man- 
hood of its incomparable subject in a fresh and living 
way. We have often thought that one of the most se- 
vere tests of ability is to write an address on George 
Washington which shall not be an avalanche of high- 
sounding and indiscriminate eulogy, and shall be an 
original apprehension of the true merit of the greatest 
American man. This Mr. Winthrop has done, and no 
greater service can be rendered the youth of the coun- 
try than to introduce them in this way to George 
Washington as a man instead of a myth. The oration 
is crowded with admirable passages, which should be 
written on the blackboard as models of English compo- 
sition for schools, and declaimed by the boys of every 
high school and academy in the country. No sentence 
among these is more worthy of attention than this: 

‘* Yet let me not seem, even for a moment, to throw off upon 
the children the rightful share of those responsibilities which 
belongs to their fathers. Upon us, upon us it devolves to pro- 
vide that the advancing generations shall be able to compre- 
hend, and equal to meet, the demands which are thus before 
them. It is ours,—it is yours, especially, senators and repre- 
sentatives,—to supply them with the means of that universal 
education which is the crying want of our land, and without 
which any intelligent and successful free government is im- 
possible,” 


“THE CRUSADE AGAINST COMMON 
SCHOOLS.” 


The Andover Review for April returns to this subject 
with a real pleasure and a serene self-satisfaction, as 
evinced by the following introductory sentences: “ We 
assume that the article in our last number on the rela- 
tion of common schools to health has been read ;” and 
“We take up the discussion with more cheerfulness 
than before, both because intelligent educators admit 
that methods of teaching are capable of improvement, 
and because a defective intellectual training, bad as it 
is, is not as bad as lasting injury to health.” 

The subject-matter of this paper is not vitiated 
by being spread out over ten or fifteen heade and an 
improvement, but is modestly and philosophically con- 
densed into three heads, and these further comprehended 
under one general statement; to wit, “These evils, 
we believe, may be traced to one cause; namely, the 
tendency to exalt the school above the scholar. Theo- 
retically, every one will admit that the school is for the 
the scholar; practically, it is too often true that the 
scholars are for the school.” 

Now, permit a lesson from personal experience. Sev- 
eral years ago we had business to transact with one of 
the most widely-known and universally honored of the 
business men of a great city. On calling one morning 
at his office, the inquiry if he was in was answered in 
the negative. 

“ Where can he be found, sir? ” 

“He is now at the Trust Company’s banking-rooms, 
sir; he goes there every morning at 10 o’clock.” 
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« When will he return here, then ?” 

“ He will not be here till after 3.00 o’clock. He is 
usually here then. But he is always here at half-past 
nine in the morning unless he is out of town.” 

« Where will he be at 11 o’clock ?” 

“ At 11 he goes to-day to the National Bank, of which 
he is president. Heis there Monday and Friday at 11.” 

« Well, at 12 o’clock, then?” 

“ At 12 he goes to his manufactory, and at 1.00 he 
meets the trustees of the Hospital, every Monday.” 

“Well, to-morrow morning at half-past nine, then. 
Good morning, sir.” 

“ Good morning.” 

So we withdrew, strongly impressed with the thought 
that method and system were great advantages to the 
carrying on of a large and complicated business. We 
thought of the grand law of the division of labor, and 
the wonderful improvements lately made in every direc- 
tion by method and system. It occurred to us that the 
exactness of time with which railroad trains are run 
is an absolute necessity for their safety and success. 
How unsafe it would be to run trains by hap-hazard ! 
Now here is this man, who manages a large and com- 
plicated business successfully by having everything sys- 
tematized, and by being prompt, punctual, and method- 
ical. How impossible it would be to carry on the mul- 
titudinous and complicated affairs of to-day except for 
this habit and method of system! It is real clock-work. 
It would not do at all for the directors of the bank to 
meet at ten, eleven, or three, just as a majority of them 
should “take a notion.” If they held their meeting 
to-day at ten, Mr. A would not get his note in in sea- 
son to have it discounted. If to morrow they delayed 
their meeting till three, it would be too late for Mr. B, 
after getting his note discounted, to pay Mr. C soon 
enough for him to take up his note this day due at the 
Second National Bank. 

Indeed, wonderful is our modern system of business. 
Now adays, education is managed upon the same high 
business plane,with graded schools, exact hours for recita- 
tions, and a division of labor, so that the mathematician 
conducts the classes in mathematics, and the physicist 
the classes in natural science. Even a modern hotel 
must be carried on upon the same principle. The 
“dessert”? must not come before the “soup,” nor the 
“soup” be postponed till after “fish” and “ meats,” 
Neither would it answer at all for the cook to be five 
minutes too early in cooking his beefsteak, so as to let 
it become cold, or five minutes too late, so as to keep 
everybody waiting. We were ready tocry out, “ Great 
is modern invention,” and “method, system, and punc- 
tuality ” are his “ prophets.” 

But, alas, we were wholly deceived. We had not, 
then, read The Andover Review. Fortunately, that 
evening, before returning home for dinner, which is 
always served at our house at just five o’clock, and the 
evening’s reading and fireside conversation, usually from 
seven to nine, we dropped in at Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s and got a copy of the Review. But what was our 
astonishment there to find the second editorial, with 
the heading that stands above this article, in which is 
the following argument : 

“1, The very magnitude and mechanical perfection of the 
school system tend to produce this reversal of means and ends. 
Teacher and scholar are carried along by the prescribed regu- 
lations. At a given moment, day after day, confusion be- 
comes quietness, and then follows an exact order of exercises. 
All sit, then all stand; recitations succeed one another as if 
moved by clockwork, and the days go on with an invariable 
repetition of lessons. At the beginning of a year the teacher 
receives forty or fifty scholars who have reached a certain 
point in the school-books, and at the end of the year passes 
them out at another fixed point, and repeats the process year 
after year, That boy is No. 25, in Room 14, Intermediate 
School No.3. The impression is somewhat like that made by 
4 European table-d’hdte dinner. The dishes must be served in 
regular order. The waiters are intent, to the point of solemnity, 
On starting off each course the instant the bell strikes. If a 
guest orders wine he is No 137, his neighbor 191, names being of 
no consequence, To the waiters, at least, these daily dinners, 
with such order and precision, are not for the guests, but the 
guests file into the room in order that there may be the dinner, 
—and the fees. The principal of a school is set over fifteen 
rooms containing six hundred scholars classified into groups 
offorty. If he visits Room 9 at five minutes past eleven he 
knows he will find a class reciting geography. The supervisor 
of schools pulls out his watch (we quote from Stanley Hall) 
‘nd remarks that ‘at this moment so many thousand scholars 


are reciting their grammar lesson, and in so many minutes 
they will all turn to arithmetic.’ That is to say, the public 
school, especially in cities and large towns, has become a great 
institution, and, as is always the case in human society, there 
is danger that the institution will be regarded more highly 
than the ends for which it was designed. There should be 
order and method, but not unvarying order and inflexible 
method. 


‘* Every teacher who endeavors to do the best for each scholar 
is aware that the tendencies of the method must be resisted. 
System is only an external condition to prevent confusion and 
aimlessness, and to bring the teacher most directly into con- 
nection with the taught. It is as bad in education as in me- 
chanics to consume so much of the power upon the move- 
ments of the machinery that only a fraction is left to be ex- 
pended on the product. That systematizing is somehow 
wrong which is more likely to hinder than to help the work of 
teaching.” 


“Bad ” to “consume so much of the power upon the 
movements of the machinery that only a fraction is left 
to be expended on the product.” We confess we do not 
understand this sentence. We had supposed that it 
was by the action of the machinery that the product 
was produced; that the power should be expended to 
keep the machinery in motion. It is probable, however, 
that we fail to get the true conception of the figure. 
The editor surely did not intend to imply that the sys- 
tem at the table d’héte was too rigid, by not permitting 
the waiters to interchange numbers 137 and 191. Of 
course names to the waiters are of no consequence, and 
could not be remembered. Whoever sits in a certain 
seat is No. 137, and in that other seat is 191. This, 
however, cannot apply to the school, for the occupants 
of seats remain in the same place through the term or 
the year. But to one who has not “ traveled upon the 
continent,” it would appear highly desirable that those 
waiters at table d’héte should have some way of keeping 
a sharp distinction between Nos. 137 and 191, so as not 
to carry the “wine” that one gentleman had ordered 
to him who had called for “ London stout.” 

And, after all, we are unable to see how it follows 
that the orderly rules of the hotel can produce such a 
change upon cause and effect as to make “ these daily 
dinners, not for the guests, but the guests file into the 
room in order that there may be the dinner,—and the 
fees.” “There should be order and method, but not 
unvarying orderand inflexible method.” That is, gener- 
ally the bank directors should meet at eleven o’clock, 
but that order should not be invariable. Occasionally 
they may have their meetings, — say once a month or 
80,—at three o’clock or at some other hour. 

It is refreshing to read these articles, certainly ; they 
set one to thinking, and we shall be impatient to get 
another installment of “The Crusade.” But we can 
scarcely resist the thought that there are concealed under 
many of these fine sentences some evidences that the 
writer is not a business man, and many readers may in- 
quire if he is very familiar with the work of the modern 
school-room. It is fortunate, perhaps, that his early 
training was of the right character. This is what he 
says of it: 


‘* The writer of this article esteems it one of his early ad- 
vantages that he was brought up under the district-school 
system, and so was never kept in school more than six months 
in the year, while for part of the time he got off with only 
three months each year. He knows that he is therefore a 
healthier, and believes that he is also a wiser, man.” 


DRIFT. 


— It seems to be generally understood through our northern 
states that there is, just now, a great awakening of interest 
upon educational subjects through the sixteen southern states. 
As a consequence there is a corresponding wish down South 
from shoals of teachers, lecturers, missionaries, and all sorts 
of reformers, to do the work for which the people are being 
prepared. Our associate editor reports himself as deluged with 
applications, especially from teachers desiring to obta'n situa- 
tions, most of them in search of improved health. He seems 
to think that the South has on hand an adequate supply of 
excellent material for a serviceable article of teacher, and that 
what it needs is better facilities for giving its own young peo- 
ple the necessary education and training for the profession 
rather than an extensive importation from over the line. In 
other words, outside the colored institutions supported by 
northern missionaries and occasional experts, there is no call 
for teachers from the North in these states. No northern 
teacher in good position can expect the salary he now receives, 
if transferred to a corresponding place down South, while the 


down, exhausted northern teacher look to southern school- 
keeping as a sanitary arrangement, for the inevitable change 
of climate, anxiety, and toil of a new position among strangers, 
however friendly, will destroy the last hope of recovery. 
Southern school-keeping is developing, as it ought, on the 
same lines of advancement as northern, European, or Cana- 


dian. But when developed it will have its own marks of orig- 
inality, and cannot be made a copy of anything however ex- 
cellent, elsewhere. Apart from a few eminent lecturers there 
is no field for the swarming multitude of platform-talkers, and 
public entertainers of all sorts that are now drifting southward, 
and most of them will go home with a balance on the wrong 


side of the ledger. We remark, in passing, that our associate 
editor, Mr. Mayo, does not run a teachers’ bureau, but leaves 
that to Mr. Orcutt; neither is he a benevolent gentleman of 
vast fortune; nor has he access to even one millionaire who is 
spoiling for a chance to endow a college. His own finan- 
cial ability is quite exhausted by the first of December, by the 
annual four months’ tussle to ee nape the moderate allow- 
ance on which he can leave his f. y and launch forth on his 
visitation down South. 


— If it be true, as stated by a recent correspondent, that the 
“‘ lady teachers”’ of the state of Massachusetts are too “ lady- 
like’? to respond to the invitation to hold office in the various 
educational associations, —staie and local,—or insist on playing 
wall-flower when elected, or in any other way are a bother- 
ation to that devoted band of brethren who are compelled to 
write the essays, do the talking, hold the offices, cast the votes, 
and eat the good dinners spread for the various school-master 
clubs of our Athens, it was not a moment too soon that Tax 
JOURNAL blundered into a comment which has opened up the 
“true inwardness’’ of the case. Certainly there are two sides 
to every question. If these things be so, our correspondent is 
offered full swing in our columns to plead, threaten, shame, 
coax, or satirize, until New England womanhood, which mo- 
nopolize so large a share of the vital school-keeping of Down 
East America, is willing to broaden its shoulders to bear a due 
portion of the burden of institute and association work. We 
have no intention of casting blame where it does not belong, 
and our correspondent doubtless speaks by the book, But, 
meanwhile, we insist that the school associations,—state and 
local, including the institute, —need a much larger infusion 
of the higher woman element than now to make it adequate 
to the demands of the hour; and we much doubt whether the 


huddling of male graduates of normal schools or even masters 
in masculine clubs is good in itself or a fair representative of 
the school-life of any New England state. So far, the better 
sort of American woman teachers have been reasonably willing 
to respond to a genuine call to any official duty where the 
woman member was not expected to play the réle of graceful 
* annex’? to the lord of creation. e wait to hear the ladies’ 
side of the story; and, if it be a confession, are prepared to 
come to the relief of our correspondent in the heroic effort of 
stirring up the sisters to their duty in the premises. 


— It seems to us that some of our southern journals are 
making themselves a little ‘“‘too previous’’ in their crusade 
on the accomplished novelist and essayist, Mr. Cable. It may 
be that Mr. Cable is not fully at homein the society of the 
upper strata of creole life in Louisiana, and that he may trip 
occasionally in his dialect delineations. But, certainly, on the 
whole, his picture of the decaying civillzation of this peculiar 
department of life on the Gulf is not unfriendly, and has en- 
listed an almost affectionate interest in this people from thou- 

sands of readers at home and abroad. Nobody looks to the 

novelist for an adequate presentation of the best society, any- 

where. The great romance writers of our own and other coun- 

tries are all open to the charge of filling the stage with the 

oddities, unusual characters, humorous and picturesque people 
of their own neighborhood. Certainly the stirring up of creole- 
dom by Cable is a mild operation compared with the lurid pict- 
uring of Puritan society by Hawthorne, the queer caricaturing 
of Boston by Howells and James, and the terrible satirizing of 
whole classes by Thackeray, Twain, and Dickens. We sus- 
pect the real offence of Mr. Cable is that he is becoming formi- 
dable as a social reformer and an unsparing critic of the detest- 


able politics of his own city. The people of Louisiana have a 
prodigious job on hand in throttling the base crew of ring poli- 
ticians who seem bent on destroying their chief city, keeping 
down education, and perpetuating the worst features of the old- 
time life in the middle of a new century. No man deserves 
the gratitude of his native state more than this young writer, 
who has not only given to the South her first great novelist, 
but assailed the crying abuse of its convict system, spoken a 
brave, true word for the freedman, and everywhere labored for 
the union of the best people in every section of the land. 


— We are glad to see the ordinary routine of the old school 
exhibition, with its set program, breaking up, and in its place 
the freer and healthier work of the school in its in-door, as 
well as its out-of-school features. One of the most notable in- 


stances of the new departure in Massachusetts appears in con- 
nection with the annual pring exhibition of the schools in 
Milford, Mass. Supt. Hatch and Principal Lull have devel- 
oped and executed an admirable plan, at once practical and 
feasible for any body of schools, and in our next issue we shall 
give an account of the exhibition so successfully carried out 
last week. 

— By the aid of the Woman’s Educational Association, the 
Boston Society of Natural History are to open a Sea-side Lab- 
oratory at Annisquam, Mass., from July 1 to Sept. 1, 1885. 
The purpose of the Laboratory is to afford opportunities for 
the study of the development, anatomy, and habits of common 
types of marine animals, under suitable direction and advice. 
‘Phere will, therefore, be no attempt to give lectures or any 
stated course of instruction. Applications should be made 
immediately, and can be addressed to Mr. B. H. Van Vieck. 
Applicants should state particularly what previous instruction 
they have received, what work they bh ive done, aad how many 


work is invariably more difficult. Above all, let no broken 


weeks they propose to stay, ALPHEUS Hyatt, Curator, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teach- 
ers, in the Management and Government of Public Schools 
and over Papils out of School, as Determined by the Courts 
of the Several States. By a member of the Massachusetts 
Bar. New York City: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 
No more useful or valuable book has ever been prepared for 

the information and guidance of school-officers and teachers 

in the performance of their delicate and responsible duties. 

The need of such a book, giving the decisions bearing upon 

the powers and authority of school-officers and teachers in the 

management and government of public schools, has been long 
felt. The author of this book has most faithfully met this 
want. He gives with great clearness the general powers of 
school-officers, and states what constitutes reasonable rules. He 
embodies the most recent laws, and fully states the facts upon 
which each case of litigation has arisen in the several states, 
and gives the opinion of the court in the ezact language of the 
decision. The rules laid down by the courts relating to tardi- 
ness and absence, concerning studies, suspension, and expul- 
sion from school of pupils; concerning the rights and powere 
over pupils for acts committed out of school ; concerning cor 
poral punishment, the rules made by teachers and ratified by 
school board are binding; pupils over age subject to rules; 
teachers acting in good faith not personally liable; and the 
authority of the teacher in charge of a school without holding 
certificate of appointment,—are all embodied in the decisions 
rendered by courts, and the principles governing the cases 
clearly defined. In appendices at the close of the book are 
placed abstracts of the laws of the states relating to the super- 
vision of schools, and the suspension, expulsion, and punish. 
ment of pupils, and many other matters of interest. We speak 
advisedly when we say that we believe that if every school- 
officer and teacher in the United States had this manual at 
hand for reference and guidance, ninety per cent. of the blun- 
ders growing out of ignorance of the laws would be avoided. 

We recommend that school boards should obtain this book and 

furnish a copy to every teacher in their employ as a means of 

obviating difficulties. It will prove to be the “ ounce of pre- 
vention,” ete. 


— The George D. Newhall Company, Cincinnati, OLio, have 
published new music, Barley Bright, a ballad by Eva Best; 
Loving and Faithful, a ballad by Waldemar Malmene; and 
Some Sweet Day, a sacred solo, by W. Howard Doane. 


— The Voice, a monthly paper devoted to the speaking and 
singing voice, oratory, Delsarte philosophy, stuttering, stam- 
mering, singing, and visible speech, is of great value to all 
teachers and students. Published by Edgar S. Werner, Albany, 
N. Y.; price $1.50 a year, single copies 15 cents. 


— “ Lieutenant Greely at Cape Sabine” is the title of ap 
article which is to appear in the May Century, written by 
Ensign Harlow, of the Relief Expedition. That part relating 
to the history of the Greely party has been approved, as to the 
facts given, by Lieutenant Greely, 

— J. R. Holeomb & Co., Cleveland, O , have just published 
The Handy Companion, containing business, legal, social, 
and postal laws and forms, etiquette, letter writing, political 
and religious information, synonym dictionary, what to do in 
emergencies, etc.; price 30 cents. It is an exceedingly handy 
book for consultation, and has a conveniently classifisd index 
for ready reference and convenient consultation. 


— The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, announce 
as ready a new novel, One of the Duanes, The author, Mrs. 
Alice King Hamilton, being perfectly familiar with the social 
customs of military life, has written a very delightful story, 
varied by the adventures incident to the camp, and interwoven 
with many bits of description of Florida scenery, where the 
plot ig mainly located. 

— Eugene J. Hall, 11 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, publishes 
a series of Original, Humorous, and Dramatic Recitations, 
for School, Pablic, and Parlor Entertainments, Seven numbers 
are now ready; price 10 cents each. Each number contains 
about forty pages, beautifully printed and illustrated. These 
recitations are of a refined character. Mr. Hall has a genius 
for such writing, and blends pathos and humor with great nat. 
uralness. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, have just com- 
pleted their very valuable series of ‘‘ Personal Traits of British 
Authors,” in four volumes, edited by Edward T. Mason, with 
portrait; price, $150 per volume. They furnish to teachers 
and students just the information needed in the teaching and 
study of English literature, and inclade nearly all of the prom- 
inent authors. These books should be in every public and 
private school in the country. 


— A fitting memorial of Daniel C. Brown, A.M , late master 
of the Bowdoin School, Boston, Mass., has been prepared for 
such relatives and friends as will cherish it as a memento of 
one of the most beloved and faithful educators of the state, 
It contains a besutifal tribute to his memory by Miss Sarah E. 
Smith, master’s assistant in the Bowdoin School; addresses of 
James F. Blackinton; Joshua Bates, LL.D.; and Hon. John 
D Pailbrick, before the Boston Master’s Association, etc. To 
those who knew the sterling worth of this faithfal teacher and 
noble man, this memorial will be highly prized. 

— The Current, of Chicago, has secured the services of Prof. 
David Swing as a special editorial contributor. Its thousands 
of readers and bis innumerable admirers will certainly be 


highly gratifed with this arrangement, which is 8 permanent 


one. It will be remembered that, heretofore, Professor Swing 
confined his public editorial expressions to the late Alliance, 
and, latterly, to The Weekly Magazine. Hereafter those ex- 
pressions will be found exclusively and each week in The 
Carrent, with an additional paper devoted to a special topic. 

— M. A. McConnell & Co., Charleston, Ill., have published 
a little manual on Reading, Its Importance, and How to 
Teach It, by E. J. Hoenshel, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Charles- 
ton, Lll.; price 15 cents. The methods presented are'the fruits 
of long, practical experience as a teacher in institutes, etc. 
He discusses ‘* Reading for Thought,” “‘ Oral Reading,” The 
Alphabet,” ‘‘Word, Sentence and Phonic Methods,” and gives 
preference to the ‘‘ Word Method,” ** Chart Work,’”’ “ Use to 
be Made of School Readers,’’ ‘ Supplementary Reading,” ‘‘ The 
Reading Habit,” and suggests some miscellaneous methods. 

— A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor place, New York City, have pub- 
lished The Graphic Reading Leaflets, by A. B. Guilford 
and Otto Ortel, primary teachers of Union, N. J.; price, per 
set, 25 cents. Attention has been called to these reading leaf- 
lets in Tae JouRNAL, and they are now ready for use. The 
authors have sent to us samples of outlined sketches, designed 
for use on blackboard while giving instruction in language 
and oral lessons, as well as while teaching drawing. Each 
series contains ten sketches, in which are presented faithful 
yatlines of some of the most common objects in every-day life. 
The process of transfer to the board is so simple that any one 
can readily perform it, and the completion of the dotted out- 
lines require no skill in drawing. 


— The May Century will contain a number of war features. 
The articles by Generai McClellan and Gen. Jos, E Johnston, 
on the Peninsular Campaign, have already been announced, 
and in addition there will be contributions from two other ex- 
Confederate officers, supplementing General Johnston’s paper. 
Gen. Gustavus W. Smith, who took the temporary command | 
of the forces opposed to McClellan after General Johnston was 
wounded at Seven Pines, writes a description of the second 
day’s fight at Seven Pines. Gen. John D. Imboden contributes 
4 paper of ‘‘ Incidents of the Battle of Manassas.” He adds a 
aumber of anecdotes of General Bee (who was killed in the 
engagement), Gen. ‘‘ Stonewall’? Jackson, and General Beau- 
regard. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, have ready a 
oew edition, revised and greatly enlarged, of The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, recently discovered and published 
by Philotheos Bryennios, metropolitan of Nicomedia; edited 
with an introduction and notes by Roswell D. Hitchcock and 
Francis Brown, professors in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City; price, $200. Among the special features of 
this superb new edition are the discussions as to the integrity 
of the text, the relation between the ‘‘ Teaching’’ and other 
Christian documents, with translations of these ‘‘ in extenso,’’ 
Two Ways” of Krawutzcky presented entire, with an- 
aotations, etc. The manuscript complete of ‘‘ Teaching’’ was 
found by Bryennios in 1873, in the library attached to the 
monastery of the Most Holy Sepulchre, in the Greek quarter 
of Constantinople, where it is now preserved. It consists of 
120 leaves of vellum, octavo siz3, This is an unique product 
of early Christianity, and will interest all biblical scholars. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce in their 
April (1885) Bulletin the following new books: Through 
Masai Land, by Joseph Thomson; Dr. O. W. Holmes’s Life 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson; ‘‘ The Coast of Nova Scotia,” 
in a novel entitled Pilot's Fortune, by Marion C. L. Reeves 
and Emily Read; Life of N. P. Willis, by Prof. H. A. Beers; 
A Carpet Knight, My Lady Pokahontas, by John Esten 
Cooke; Wilson’s Congressional Government, one of the best 
o00ks of its class ever published; a new edition of Bjérnson’s 
aovel, The Satchel Guide; Mr. Crawford’s latest novel, An 
American Politician; Mr. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism, 
and many others. They are the anthoriz2d American publish- 
ers of The Quarterly Review (published by John Marray), 
The Edinburgh Review (published by Longmans & Co.) The 
price of each review is $400 a year; single numbers $1.00, 
They also publish the Atlantic Monthly, price $4.00 a year, 
single numbers 35 cents; and the Andover Review,.a monthly 
magazine of religion, theology, social science, and literature, 
ander the editorial control of Professors Smyth, Tucker, 
Churchill, Harris, and Hincks, of Andover, and all their col- 
leagues in the faculty; price, 30 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 


— Messrs. Fank & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York, have published a book with a startling title, Letters 
from Hell, with an introduction by George MacDonald, 
LL D.; price, $1.00. This book had its origin in Denmark, 
has recently appeared in Germany in a somewhat modified 
form. The present Eoglish version is pruned from the Ger- 
man edition. It may be of interest to state that the title is 
not quite new, as in the last days of Oliver Cromwell a book 
was published calied Messages from Hell ; or, Letters from a 
Lost Soul. We prefer to allow Mr. MacDonald, of eminent 
distinction as an author, to notice this book. We confess that 
we have no knowledge of the place, and no yearnings or curi- 
osity to stimulate us to post ourselves in regard to it. Mr, 
MacDonald says in his introduction, ‘‘ Its mission is not to 
answer any question of the intellect to please the fancy, or 
content the artistic faculty, but to make righteous use of the 
\element of horror; and in this the book is unparalleled.” He 
further says: 


**I would gladly, even by a rational terror of the unknown 
probable, rouse any soul to the consciousaess that, if jt does 
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—D Appleton & Co., New York City, publish a revised 
and corrected edition of Advanced Course of Composition 
and Rhetoric, by G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. This book con- 
tains a series of practical lessons on the origin, history, and 
peculiarities of the English language, on punctuation, taste, 
the pleasures of the imagination, figures, style and its essen. 
tial properties, critic'sm, and the various departments of prose 
and poetical compositions; illustrated with copious exercises. 
This book has been thoroughly tested, and found to be adapted 
to the use of schools and colleges, as well as for self-instruc- 
tion, After an experience of fourteen years’ teaching with 
this text-book, Prof. John D. Qaackenbos, of Columbia Col- 
lege, the talented son of the author, has made the present re- 
vision and corrections. Teachers will find their old favorite 
greatly improved by the addition of new and more varied mis- 
cellaneous examples in all departments. 

The same firm has published a third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of The Three Pronunciations of Latin, by M. M. 
Fisher, D.D , LL D., professor of Latin in the University of 
the State of Missouri. The claims of each mode of Latin 
pronunciation are fairly and ably stated, and the special rea- 
sons given for the use of the English mode. The following 
points in the new edition should be noticed: Much new mat- 
ter of t value has been added; for convenience of refer- 
eace, the book has been thrown into sections, which have been 
numbered; some errors which found their way into the sec- 
ond edition have been corrected; an attempt has been made to 
adapt it more perfectly to class-room work; the statististics of 
American institutions have, as far as possible, been brought 
down to date, though little change has occurred in the five 
years past; and the latest information touching Latin pronun- 
ciation in England has been embodied. 

— Macmillan & Co., New York, have published Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, and Through the Looking- 
Glass, by Lewis Carroll, with 92 illustrations by John Tenniel, 
in one volame; paper cover 50 cents, in cloth 75 cents. This 
is a delightfal book for children, and introduces them to the 
wonders of animal life, and gives them much interesting and 
valuable information in a style that will fix their attention 
upon the facts given. The admirable illustrations both teach 
andamuse. The same firm have added to their ‘‘ Globe Read- 
ings from Standard Authors,” The Heroes, or Greek Fairy 
Tales for My Children, by Charles Kingsley, appropriately 
illustrated; price 30 cents. These stories of Greek heroes are 
written in a charming style for boys and girls. Mr. Kingsley, 
in his preface, says he has called this little book The Heroes,— 

** Because that was the name which the Hellens gave to men 
who were brave and skillful, and dare do more than other 
men, At first, I think, that was all it meant, but after a time 
itcame to mean something more; it came to mean men who 
helped their country,— men in those old times, when the coun- 
try was half wild, who killed fierce beasts and evil men, and 
drained swamps and founded towns, and therefore after they 
were dead were honored because they had left their country 
better than they found it. And we call such a man a hero 
in English to this day, and call it a ‘heroic’ thing to 
suffer pain and grief that we may do good to our fellow- 
men. We may all do that, my children, boys and girls 
alike; and we ought to do it, for it is easier now than ever, 
and safer, and the path more clear. But you shall hear how 
the Hellens said their heroes worked, three thousand years 
ago. The stories are not all true, of course, nor half of them; 
you are not simple oy to fancy that; but the meaning of 
them is true, and true for ever, and that is, ‘Do right, and 
God will help you.’”’ 

Macmillan & Co. also publish The Care of Infants, a man- 
aal for mothers and nurses, by Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D.; price, 
40 cents. It is a book all who have the care of young children 
should have. It would save life and promote health. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Current, a weekly paper devoted to literature, current thought, 
and events, is one of the most readable of our exchanges. Published by 
Edgar L, Wakeman, Chicago. Price $4 00 per year ; single copies 10 cts, 
— The Unitarian Review and ~~ Magazine for April has five 
able articles Nature’s Proponn,— He, or It,” by Rev. W. OC, Ganne 
will interest many readers of THE JOURNAL. Published at the office o 
The Unitarian Review, 141 Franklin 8t , Boston, at $3 00 a year; single 
numbers, 30 cents. 
— Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine for April, has a varied list 
of articles on scientific topics. J. 8. Beeman teratshes an interesting one 
on * Facts not Generally Known Concerning Electrical Inventions.” 
Published by D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray st., New York City, Price 
$5.00 per year; single numbers, 50 cents, 
— The Aprilnumber of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, devoted 
to science and the mechanic arta, is published by the Institute, 15 South 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, under the direction of the Committee on 
Publication. It contains half a dozen able articles of special interest to 
M illustrations. Prof. Charles A. Young 
ysical Constitution of the Sun.” 


— The Young Folks, edited by Louis Newman, and published monthly 
he Cherounv Printing and Publishing Company, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
New York City, is a magazine of rare excellence, and is a novelty in 
his 
magazine is a semi-monthly publication, and the stories, sketches, and 

ms, Which show careful selection, are entertaining and accompanied 
y fine pictorial illustrations. Price $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 cts. 


— The Andover Review, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 
Price, $3 00 ; single nos 30 cts. The April number has articles by Prof. 


Tucker, Dr. Smyth, and Prof. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, who 
contributes an admirable essay upon ‘‘ The Moral Purpose of the Later 
American Novel.” The n 
clearly shown, and from this point of view a 
oped of modern fiction. ‘‘Co.operative Creation” is discussed by Rev. F. H. 
Johnson. Prof. Blodgett of smith College takes advantage of the public 
interest awakened by the Bach and Hand 

secret of the marvelous power of these two masters of musi: 
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LAKE MISTASSINI. 


[The following extracts {from the report of Mr. Francis H. 
Bignell, which have never before appeared in print, will be 
read with great interest. We hope to print the entire paper in 
the next number of EpucaTion.— Editor. ] 

I have the honor to report that, having been appointed by 
Mr. John Bigaell, D. and P.L.S (my father), who is the officer 
at the head of the Mistassini and James Bay Exploring Expe- 
dition, to the position of officer in charge of the transport ex- 
pedition, I left Qaebec for Mistassini on the 24th of June last, 
proceeding by boat as far as Chicontimi, whence I drove eighty 
miles to Pointe Bleu op Lake St. John, where I pitched my 
tent at a convenient spot for my business. I had no sooner 
camped than I was courteously visited by Mr. John H. Cum- 
mins, the officer in charge of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post at Pointe Bleu; and Mr. Otis, J.P., who, though absolute 
strangers to me, generously tendered me every kindness and 
hospitality, even placing their men and horses at my disposal, 
for which I am only too glad to have this opportunity of pub- 
licly returning them my heartiest thanks. 

From Pointe Bleu, where I organized my party, consisting 
of nineteen men and six bark canoes, I took my departure on 
the 16th of July, with eight months’ provisions and stores for 
the main expedition, for whose special use also on the fre- 
quently rough seas experienced on Great Mistassini the two 
largest of the six canoes were intended. These two large 
canoes were manned by six men each,—myself being of the 
number,—and the four smaller ones by two men each. To 
insure dispatch, as well as to facilitate our journey, we left 
Lake St. John with all the stores in one load; but when the 
rapids encountered,—and they were numerous,— were too 
severe or dangerous, we made two loads. The route selected by 
the guide was primarily by way of the Chamouchouan River, as 
well on account of its greater directness, as of its larger volume 
of water, which enabled us to take up the two larger canoes 
with greater facility, 

Nothing worthy of note presented itself until we reached a few 
miles below the falls of the Chamouchouan and about fifty from 
Lake St.John. Here we entered the Hawk Mountains, which 
vary in height from 350 to 500 feet over the river. At the 
janction of the Chamouchouan and the Chief River, into which 
the guide, deeming it the best route, next struck, the country 
is very beautiful and the soil seemingly excellent. Indeed, all 
the way up to the Height of Land, the soil seems generally 
good and about one-third of the region well adapted to settle- 
ment. Ascending the Chief River for a short distance, we 
came on an old, abandoned Hadson Bay Company’s post, of 
which the only vestiges remaining are the stone foundations of 
the house and the cleared land around, which still supports a 
good growth of hay. 

At thirty five miles from the Chamouchouan, on the 6th of 
August, I discharged ten of my men, and with the remainder 
continued my journey toward Mistassivi by way of the Sapin 
Croche River, which was followed to File-Axe-Lake, a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, the main body of which is about six miles 
long and the same broad, dotted with many pretty islands, and 
showing a good growth of timber along its shores. After 
leaving File-Axe-Lake, and at no great distance from it, we 
crossed the so-called Height of Land forming the present 
northern boundary of this Province; and let me here observe, 
that the elevation of this watershed is so trifling as to be 
scarcely perceptible. In point of fact, one is hardly aware that 
he has surmounted and passed it until he begins to notice 
that the waters, instead of flowing southward toward the 
St. Lawrence by’ the feeders of the Saguenay, now pursue a 
contrary direction northward toward Hudson’s Bay. Indeed, 
I question whether, in some instances, the summit waters do 
not flow in both ways. I did actually meet, en route across 
it, a small lakelet or pond which my Indian guides declared 
to have two outlets,—one discharging its waters northward, 
and the other southward; but I could not afford time to fully 
verify their statement, 

From the Height of Land,— which, by the way, it may be re- 
marked, offers not the slightest difficulty to railway construc- 
tion,—we descended into Rupert’s Land by way of the Doré, 
or Little Perch river, and at a distance of some seven or eight 
miles, entered Foam Bay, the most southwesterly extremity of 
one of the two great arms into which the nearest and best known, 
or southwestern end, of Great Lake Mistassini is divided 
by a long, narrow peninsula. Some eighteen miles farther 
brought us to the Hudson Bay Company’s Mistassini port, 
which is situated on this peninsula, and which was safely 
reached after a journey of some 300 miles from Lake St. John, 
on the 10th of September, 

Your respected body may be curious to learn my own im- 
pression as to the probable size of Great Lake Mistassini, over 
which so much mystery still hangs. I should, perhaps, add 
that one very clear morning, while on Little Mistassini, and 
when about thirty five miles from its head, we caught glimpses 
away in the distance of a high range of mountain peaks to the 
east, which range seemed to have a general direction from 
south to north, and which, if continued for any great distance 
northward, must cut directly across the general trend of Great 
Mistassini. Of course I do not pretend that this is the case; 
bat, if it prove to be so, my conjecture is that the great lake 
will be found to extend to the"base of this range, and probably 
to run‘up for a considerable distance along it with a much en- 
larged breadth. At 120 miles from the southwesterly extrem- 


from the northeasterly end of Little Mistassini, which runs 
parallel with the great lake, and then, as far as we could judge, 
they seemed to be fully 120 miles distant from us. I readily 
recognized them from their lofty, bare, bleached granite sum- 
mits, as the Otish mountains, which, in 1877, as my father’s 
assistant, I crossed in scaling and exploring the Outarde and 
Bersimis rivers to ascertain the distance tothe Height of Land, 
to verify which we had to find the waters flowing into James, 
or Hudson Bay, selecting the East Main river for the purpose. 

To the foregoing may be added, that where we struck them 
in 1877 the Otish mountains are in latitude 52° 30’, and that 
we found them so steep that to ascend them we had to cut 
steps in the hard snow and ice. 

I have omitted to note that on our return from Mistassini to 
Lake St. John, we were disappointed in our hope of meeting 
the main expedition, but since my arrival back in Quebec I 
have received letters which show that on the 12th of October 
it had reached Great Lake Manouan. Consequently it must 
Ng arrived and begun work at Great Mistassini long before 

8. . 

In conclusion, I have only to add my own impression,—for 
what it is worth, of course, only,—that the main expedition 
will find the great unknown lake to be long and relatively 
narrow; in other words, that it fills a deep, elongated trough, 
indented with bays; but until the return of that expedition it 
would be idle to indulge in speculations as to the real size and 
shape of this mysterious inland sea. 


HIGH SCHOOL AT LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


Long Branch, N. J., has been familiarly termed the “‘ Sum- 
mer Capital by the Sea,’ Notwithstanding its many attrac- 
tions as a summer resort, previous to 1876 it was wanting 
in one important feature to those who would like to prolong 
their stay there; namely, an efficient school system. At that 
time, largely through the instramentality of Hon. Thomas G. 
Chattle, the five separate schools of the town were united an- 
der one system and designated as primaries, and a large cen- 
tral high and grammar-school building erected. 


The entire system was placed under the direction of Prof§ 
J. M. Green. A course of study preparatory to college was 
adopted, and a corps of teachers, who were mostly graduates 
of colleges or of normal schools, selected. The teachers in 
the high and grammar schools were assigned specialties, and 
all the teachers were given as much individuality as was con- 
sistent with being engaged under one course. The system has 
been carefully worked out into practical results. The most 
improved methods of teaching, as set forth by Taz JOURNAL, 
by our best authors on methods of instruction, and as brought 
out in monthly teachers’ meetings, have been put in practice. 

In giving instruction, the teachers proceed from the object- 
ive to the subjective. For instance, the classes pursue the 
subject of botany by going forth in the fields, gathering the 
plants, analyzing them, making drawings of them, and placing 
them in herbaria. Whenever possible the object is brought 
before the class, experiments are performed, drawings made, 


compositions written, etc., till the pupils are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the subject and its practical uses. Under this system 
the schools have flourished. The number of pupils has in- 
rag from 600 to 1,700, and the corps of teachers from 7 
to 24. 

The graduates of the high school now occupy most of the 
prominent positions in town, and many of the summer resi- 
dents have become permanent residents that they might avail 
themselves of its advantages. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


Goop In ARITHMETIC.—Boss Plumber (to small applicant 
for a position),—So you would like to become a plumber, little 
boy ? 

Little Boy—Yeth, thir. 

Boss Plumber —Can you read, write, and cipher ? 

Little Boy—Yeth, thir. 

Boss Plumber—How much is ten pounds of lead pipe at 10 
cents a pound ? 

Little Boy—Dollar theven-five, thir. 

Boss Plumber —I’ll give you a trial.— New York Sun. 


An ORATORICAL Episopge IN THE ILLINOIS LEGISLA- 
TURE.—Mr. Headen, of Sheldy : —Sir, every fibre in my body, 
every inch of my manhood, every thought of my brain, impels 
me to resist this usurpation on your part, this despotic power 
of decision you have assumed,—a despotism greater than that 
of the Cesar of Rassia and — 

The Speaker —The what ? 

Mr. Headen—The Cesar of Rassia, I say, sir,“ whose 

The Speaker —The gentleman from Shelby evidently means 


ity of Great Mistassini, we could not perceive these mountains. 
We only did 80, as already stated, at about thirty-five miles 


the Ozar of Russia.’ 
Mr. Headen—No, sir, I say the Cawsar of Russia, Perhaps 


the learned Speaker of this House thinks that by a parliamen- 
tary decision he can overturn all the dictionaries, geographies, 
and school books, and compel the member of this body to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ C.z-a-r”’ some other way than Caesar, as it has been 
handed down to us in all the traditions of mythology. But, 
sir, [defy you. [Applause] —Chicago Times. 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


_ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ 
Association was held in Marblehead, Mass., April 3, and 
proved a very successful and exceedingly interesting gathering. 
Prest. J. K. Cole, of Peabody, presided, and welcomed the 
teachers from abroad. 

After a brief business session the first paper was read by 
Mr, G. A. Walton, Agent of the State Board of Education, 


who took as his subject, ‘‘School Examinations in Essex 
County: Their Great Lesson.’’ The great need shown by the 
school examinations in the county was, he said, for superin- 
tendents of schools. There should be one executive head over 
the schoo!ls, and success depended very largely on that. 

Miss E. J. Smith, of Newburyport, read an admirably-writ- 
ten paper on ‘‘ Methods found Advantangeous in Teaching,’”’ 
expressing her full belief in moral suasion coupled with a firm 
discipline, and narrating her experience in her own school. 
Mr. Charles F. King, of the Lewis Schoo), Boston, gave a 
most interesting essay on ‘‘ Fingers and Eyes,’’ profusely illus- 
trated by charts, drawings, and maps, which has been reported 
in our columns, 

In the afternoon Mr. E. C. Carrigan made some remarks on 
the bill relating to tenure of office of teachers, now before the 
legislature. 

It was unanimously resolved that the bill ought to pass, 
and a resolution, was adopted by a unanimous vote urging the 
passage of such a law. 

A resolution was also adopted urging a petition to the legis. 
lature for the enactment of a law, requiring towns of 5,000 in- 
habitants, and upward, to maintain evening schools, and re- 
quiring cities to maintain evening high schools for adults. 
Leonard P Bri.ckett, of Lynn, was elected president of the 
association; F. P. Anthony, of Bradford, vice-president; A. 
P. Doe, of Lawrence, secretary; N. A. Moulton, of Bradford, 
treasurer. Councilors—E. C, Adams, Beverly ; Miss A. R, 
Thaxter, Salem; I. N. Carleton, Bradford.) 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, Miss Emily G. 
Wetherbee, of the Lawrence High School, read a very pleas- 
ant paper on ‘‘ The Study of English Literature.”” She dwelt 
upon the importance of reading and writing correctly, and 
gave some apt and humorous illustrations of the most com- 
mon mistakes made by the pupilsin both. She of 
text-books, but advocated bringing the works of different 
standard authors directly into the school, and requiring the 
pupil to read from them. She read with capital expression the 
selection, ‘‘ Too Late for the Train.”’ 

Miss Lola A. Mariner and Miss Mary R. Staton, of Lynn, 
read papers on primary work among smallest scholars, under 
the title of ‘‘ A Day in Scbool.’”’ 

The closing essay was ‘*Upon What does the Success of a 
Teacher Depend ?’’ and was read by Mr. Abelard E. Wells, of 
the Bowditch School, Peabody, who dwelt especially upon the 
need of high moral principle and force of character, perfect 
command of temper, and the need of cultivating the affection 
of the pupils. 

P The meeting closed at half-past four, after a very profitable 
ay. 


MIDDLESEX CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Middlesex County Teachers’ Association met at Lowell, 
Mass., Friday, April 3; President W. H. Lambert, of Malden, 


in the chair. 
The exercises were opened with an able address by Mr. Geo. 


E. Nichols, of Somerville, on ‘‘ Penmanship in the Primary 
School.’”? Penmanship is an art, and the gifted penman has a 
right to be called an artist, said the speaker. How shall an 
artist be made? By patient, persistent, well-directed effort. 
Once in a while a genius appears; but he is born, an artist is 
made; that is the difference between them. In Germany there 
are many excellent orchestras of young people in every town. 
The children are trained while yet very young. They should 
thus be trained in penmanship. He believed children in the 
primary grade can be taught to write with a pen, if they can 
write with a lead or slate pencil. The theory of aes 
with a child before he has obtained wrong ‘4eas which must 
afterward be corrected was enforced. There are many ways 
in which a pen may be held to form well-shaped letters, but 
there is only one right way, as there is only one right way to 
finger a piano or to hold a violin bow. Mr. Nichols said that 
he had, in his experience of eight years’ teaching of writing in 
the primary schools been highly gratified, for he could succeed 
in teaching the little scholars how to hold their pens properly 
and how to get the proper sitting position. The speaker ex- 
hibited a large number of specimens of writing accomplished 
in the Somerville primary schools. 

Miss Mara L. Pratt, of Malden, illustrated, with a class, the 
method of teaching language to young children. She wrote 
the topics of a story, gradually developing it, and the children, 
with the aid of the principal words, told the story completely 
in their own language, 

Mr. Andrew J. Bennett, of Everett, spoke upon “‘ Marking 
and its Incidents.’’ He believed the written examination to 
be an indispensable phase of class-work, but as a means for 
obtaining the rank of scholars it is very faulty. He would 
make the youngest scholar to understand that duty is the first 
thing, and would make the scholar believe he was more de- 
ficient in courage und patience than in intellect 

Miss Laura E. Lee, of Lowell, then brought a class of young 
children upon the platform, and gave a very instructive and 
entertaining teaching exercise in numbers. 

The following committees were announced : Oo nominations, 
C. W. Burbank, of Lowell; J. S. Barrell, of Cambridge; R. A. 
Rideout, of Everett. On resolutions, L L Dame, of Medford; 
Mrs. Warren, of Newton; Joshua H. Davis, of Somerville. 

The following resolution was presented: ‘‘ That the meetings 
of this Association be,held in Boston whenever, in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee, it shall be deemed advisable.’’ 
The resolution was not acted upon. It was offered because of 
the difficulty in finding a place for meeting in the country. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, the Nominating 
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——e reported the following officers, who were duly 
ected : 

Prest.—Geo. H Conley. 

Vice-Prests—G. T. Fletcher, Marlboro; Miss Ellen Hyde, 
Framingham ; A. L, Harwood, Newton; J. W. McDonald, 
Stoneham; and G. E. Southworth, Somerville. 

Ez. Com —H. W. Whittemore, Waltham ; George E. Gay, 
Malden ; George E. Nichols, Somerville; B. F. Morrison, 
Medford; Miss Clara Bancroft, Cambridge. 

Sec. and Treas.—C. W. Morey, Lowell. 

The sapeies exercises were re-opened a paper by Mr. G. 
L. Chandler, of Newton, entitled ‘‘ Do we lay any Foundation 
for Everyday Knowledge in the Lower Grade of Schools ?”’ 
The speaker believed that pupils are too much confined to their 
books, without opportunity to study the outside world. 

Miss Ellen A. Williams followed with an able plea for the 
study of “‘ Botany in Elementary Schools.” 

** A course of Study for High Schools”’ was discussed by 
Prin. W. F. Bradbury, of Cambridge. A scholar, he argued, 
should not have more than three studies at once. Moreover, 
he did not believe that any course should be so arranged that 

upils should begin two studies in language at the same time. 
hey should, for instance, take Latin one year, and French 
another year, and a third, add Greek. 

Prest. Eliot of Harvard, in discussing Mr. Bradbury's paper, 
said that it seemed impossible to outline a satisfactory course 
of study fora high school in Massachusetts under the present 
laws. He advocated such change in the law as would allow 
of more or less separate commercial, English, and classical 


courses. 

A train, which would not deviate from its regular rut, caused 
a hurried adjournment, and at 5 15 the many members, several 
hundred strong, scattered to their various homes, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A Unique ExpEpiTion.—We call attention to an interest- 
ing article in this number of THz JOUBNAL upon the explora- 
tions of Lake Mistassini. The geographical knowledge em- 
bodied in this article, and which has never before been pub- 
lished, will be found of special value. Very general attention 
has been turned in this direction, and a canoe expedition to 
Great Lake Mistassini, under the patronage of Colonel Rhodes 
of the Quebec Geographical Society, and the experienced direc- 
tion of Lieut. F. H. Bignell, English Corresponding Secretary 
Geographical Society, Quebec, is being organized to visit, during 
the coming summer, Great Lake Mistassini, the mysterious 
inland sea of northeastern Canada, discovered 7 the French 
Jesuits upwards of two hundred years ago (but stil] unexplored), 
and about which there has recently been so much discussion 
in the Canadian and American prese. 

The proposed expedition will start from the St. Louis Hotel, 
Quebec, on the 10th of June next, proceeding by the fine palace 
steamers of the St. Lawrence Navigation Company to the head 
of steam navigation on the wondrous and far-famed Saguenay 
river; next by land carriage to Lake St. John, a further dis- 
tance of some eighty miles; and thence, in safe and spacious 
bark canoes, manned by strong crews of Montagnais Indians 
(whose renown as skilled hunters, guides, and voyageurs is 
world-wide), by way of the Chamouchouan and Nikoubau riv- 
ers, and Perch, Narrow Ridge, Whitefish, Abitagamou, and 
Chibagamou Lakes,—all beautiful sheets of water between 15 
and 30 miles long,—to Abatagoush Bay on Mistassini. 

It is calculated that the whole duration of the expedition 
will be between 80 and 90 days, or from the 10th of June, when 
it will start from Quebec, to about the first of September, when 
it is expected to reach Quebec on its return. In order to make 
the party as select as possible, the price of admission has been 
fixed at $500, or £100 sterling, which charge will cover all the 
needed expenses from Que to Mistassini and back. As 
only a fixed number, however, can be provided for, all applica- 
tions must be sent in as soon as possible, bat not later than 
the first of May, addressed “ Lieut. F. H. Bignell, English Cor. 
Secretary Geographical Society, Quebec.’’ Mr. Bignell, who 
only returned in October last from the Great Lake, will 
also furnish intending applicants with any further informatiov 
desired respecting the expedition. 

Agents in the United States: New York,—Walter Wilson 
and Alex Lang, 59 Wall street. Chicago,—Bank of Montreal, 
154 Madison street. New York,—The Bank of New York, 
N B.A.; the Merchants National Bank. Boston,—The Mer- 
ce ational Bank. San Francisco,—The Bank of British 

umbia. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Schoo! officers, teachers, ts, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 


your knowledge. 


MAINE. 


—The winter term of Bowdoin College closes a week from Fri- 
day, for a short vacation.——Prof Robinson lectured on Chem- 
istry at Mechanic Falls, March 23,——The Bates seniors held 
their annual exhibition st Free Baptist Churh. 150 students are 
now in attendance upon the spring term of the Farmington State 
Normal School. Besides these, there are nearly forty pupils 
connected with the model and training department. Additional 
seats have had to be provided to accommodate the increase of 
scholars. ——The new supervisor of schools, Dr. Pierce of Deer- 
ing, thinks none but residents of the town should be teachers 
in the schools, and will work upon this plan somewhat.—— 
Edward Little High School, of Auburn, begins next Monday, 
—tThe present efficient Supt. of Schools in Portland, Thos. 
Tash, was re-elected to his position by the new school board 
—Mr. F. E. Burnette has been re-elected superintendent of 
the Auburn echools. 

— The winter term of the Kennebunk High School has 
closed with the customary examination, which was appre- 
ciated by over eighty visitors. Rev C. C. Vinal made sppro- 
priate remarks complimentary to the school, and speaking of 
Mr. Perkins in the highest terms of praise for his untiring 
efforts to raise the school to the high standard of excellence. 
Mr. Perkins has now taught this school for five years, and 
through his earnest labor both in school and out, has seen it 
rise from a rather low state to its present excellent condition. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The will of Guy Little of Bismarck, Dakota, has recently 
been probated. His estate is appraised at nearly $100,000. 
There are bequests amounting to nearly $50,000, and the 
remainder of the estate is left in trust for the benefit of Pem- 
broke Academy at Pembroke, this state, subject to the life 
interest of the widow. Henry C. Little, of Dakota, and Prof. 
Isaac Walker, principal of the academy, are named as trustees. 
The deceased was formerly a student at the academy, and was 
privately fitted by Prof. Walker for Amherst. He was a son 
of the late J. Russel Little, M.D., of Jamaica Plain. It is 
understood that when the bequest becomes available the trus- 
tees will use it in the erection of a new building for the acad- 
emy. This well known institution was incorporated in 1818, 
and its alumni, scattered throughout the country, include many 
distinguished persons. 

— The town of Franklin, at its annual town meeting last 
month voted $3 500 for the support of schools, $500 for repairs 
on high-school building, $800 for repairs on a district school- 
house, and $300 for increase of salary to W. A. Robinson, A.M., 
the efficient and popular principal of the high school, and act- 
ing Supt. of Schools,—in all $4,600 above what is required by 
law. The tots! appropriation to be devoted to educational 
purposes is $8 58650 The Merrimack Journal says: 

* The schools of Franklin have had no one superior to Mr. 
Robinson as a thoroughly-competent and accomplished edu- 
cator, and we very much doubt if his equal has been seen 
here. For the past year, in addition to his onerous duties of 
principal, he has acted as superintendent of schools and dis- 
charged the duties in a highly satisfactory manner to all con- 
cerned. He has had several flattering offers from other places, 
and last week received an urgent call to the superintendency 
of schools in Leominister, Mass, at a salary of $1,500 the first 
year, team and office being furnished additional. It was 
deemed by far the wisest and best economy to keep him here 
if possible, and therefore the action was taken to increase bis 
salary. It evidenced the good sense of those who have the 
welfare of our schools at heart. Next year we shall move to 
increase the salaries of the lady teachers 20 rer cent.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— At the present time the mayors of three Massachusetts 
cities, the private secretary of the governor of the common- 
wealth, two members of its Senate, and thirteen members of 
its House of Representatives, are graduates of Boston Univer- 
sity. For an institution opened but a little more than ten 
years ago, this is truly a remarkable record. 

— Monson Academy has opened with 80 students,—a large 
number for the spring term. Everything looks hopeful. The 
friends of the academy have furnished the means to modernize 
the library room and chapel, which are now rendered very 


attractive. 


HARVARBD.—Mr. Daniel Dougherty, an eminent lawyer of 
Philadelphia, and one of the popular orators in America, de- 
livered his famous lecture on ** Oratory and Orators,”’ at San- 
ders Theater, March 23 ——Mr. Henry Irving delivered a lect- 
ure on “‘ Dramatic Art’’ at Sanders Theater, March 30.—— 
John B Gough recently addressed the students. He treated 
bis subject, ‘* Moderate Drinking,” in a most pleasing manner. 
He was frequently applauded during the lecture, after which 
several students joined the Total Abstinence League. 


BHODE ISLAND. 


— The English and Classical School,—Messrs. Goff, Rice, 
and Smith, principals,—had their annual prize declamation on 
Friday evening, March 27 in the school chapel. A large au- 
dience filled every portion of the hall. Herbert A. Rice took 
the firet prize, George Packard the second, and honorable men- 
tion was made of Howard K. Hilton, Robert L. P. Mason, snd 
Chartes 8S Tobey. This school enjoys an enviable reputation, 
which is justly deserved. It has had the past wioter nearly 
two hundred and fifty pupils, and the prospects for the future 
are especially encouraging. 

= ees University bas recently received a valuable library 
of poetry, numbering 6,000 volumes. 

— Hon. Amos Perry, once a teacher in Providence, but now 
curator and librarian of the Historical Society, has been made 
a corresponding member of the Mass. Historical Society,—a 
well merited honor : 

. — Secretary-of-the-Navy Whitney is expected in Newport 
soon, in the interests of the Naval War College established 
there. It is believed that Mr. W. favors the plan of the college. 

— The schools of Providence have closed for a vacation of 
two weeks, Mr. Joseph E. Mowry has been recommended by 
t he Committee on Qualifications as the successor of Mr, Potter 
in the principalship of the Federal St. School, — a good choice. 

— Supt. Tarbell presented a very excellent report to the 
Providence School Bommittee, Friday evening, March 27, in 
which he speaks of the need of inculcating general laws of 
health with the instruction, showing the evil effects of alco- 
holic beverages. He shows the echools to bein good condition. 

— Rev. Wm. N. Ackley has recently been reélected Supt. of 
Schools for Warren, a position which he has held for years. 

— At the recent meeting of the South Kingstown Teachers’ 
Association, Supt. Tefft presided, and a paper on ‘‘ Morals of 
the School-room’’ was read by Mr. Waters. Mr. Tefft has 
been invited to read a paper at the next meeting. 

— Miss Minnie Mowry, principal of the Providence Street 
Grammar School, Woonsocket, has resigned. 

— Congress, at the close of the last session, apprc priated 
$8,000 for the new Naval College at Newport. 


ALABAMA -~-The Alabama State Teachers’ Association holds 
its fourth annual paoting. April 8, 9, and 10, at Marion. The 
meeting begins Wednesday evening and continues through 
Friday evening. W B. Paterson is president of the associa- 
tion. The Association of White Teachers meets next July. 


CALIFORNIA —The free kindergarten work in San Francisco 
is in a most flourishing condition. Mrs. Stanford has opened 
a second school of 150 children. Few cities, if any, in Amer- 
ica, are doing better in kindergarten work than this city. 


Dakota —Rev. Jos. Ward, president of Yankton College, 
has been appointed Supt of Public Instruction, and Prof, John 
W. Cowen, of Valley City schools, AssistantSupt. Those who 
know Mr. Ward personally speak very highly of him, and con- 
sider this a good appointment 

The colleges of Dakota all seem to be getting a good start, 
and sre reported to have the following enrollment of students: 
Sioux Falls Collegiate Institute, 115; Yankton College, 104; 
State University, Vermillion, 69; State University, Grand 
Forks, 75; State Agricultural College, Brookings, 40; Pierre 
University, 39; State Normal, Spearfish, 20; Central Dakota 
University, at Ordway, 45. 

FLORIDA.—A teachers’ institute was held in Orlando, Florida, 
March 28 to 28, conducted by State Supt. A. J Russell, Prof. 
John A. Graham of the Nashville Normal College, and Mrs. 
Helen Butler Webster of Jacksonville. The exercises were of 
& practical character, consisting of illustrative and philosoph- 
ica! lessons in reading and elocution, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, object lessons, orthography, music, book-keeping, 
history, writing, language lessons, etc. A good atterdance 
and much enthusiasm attended the exercises from day to day. 
It is more and more evident that the new South Is alive and 
lively, thinking and acting, and making rapid strides in im- 


provement of methods and the education of the people. 
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MUSIC, LANGUAGE, ART. 


A ladyin Hanover, Germany, offers a pleasant home 
to ladies and gentlemen wishing to reside in Europe for 
the study of 
ter having taught in Germany, France, and England, 
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necessary for quick resulta Terms moderate. Fall .00 
4 Livess, N, UBLISILING CO., 
16 Hawiey 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Female College, two Jadies, — one to 
teach painting, and one to teach vocal and instrumental 


glish branches and vocal and instrumental music in a 
Baptist colored institution. Address 
WHITEHILL & WILLIAMS. 
th Bureau of Ediucatio: 
Hano 


good teachers with so little trouble and expense I 
can most —— commend Mr. Orcutt's work, and 
am glad to have this o portunity to say so. 
Very respectfully, 
W.E. PuLsrres. Supt of Schcols. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 PP. $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CD., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Iyp1aNA.—Onr state has suffered a deplorable loss in the 
sudden and unexpected death of Prest. Charlies O. Thompson, 
of the Rose Polytechnic School at Terre Haute. Although a 
resident of the state but a few years, he had made a strong 
impression upon educational work so far as bis special depart- 
ment and its relations to other departments were concerned. 
His address at the State Teachers’ Association, one year ago, 
was the strongest and best presentation of the subject o: “fn 
dustrial Edacation ’’ that has ever been made in the West, if 
not in the United States. He was heartily and thoroughly in 
sympathy with all educational effort, and ready at all times to 
help in any field. If not the foremost man of the country in 
his line of work, he was at least the equal of any, and his death 
Jeaves a vacancy thatit will be difficult to fill satisfactorily. 

Supt. W. H. Fertich, of Shelbyville, has been re-appointed 
for next year. In the light of the past year’s history it is diffi- 
cult to say whether he merits congratulation or sympathy. 

An unfortunate and unseemly discussion is now being car- 
ried on in the columns of The School Journal and Educational 
Weekly, regarding the action of the State Association last 
winter in fate ose | Prest. Brown of the State Normal on 
the committee controlling the Reading Circle. The friends of 
Messrs. Bell and Olcott should advise them to close their col- 
umns against — articles on the subject, and thereby 
stop *‘ making a matter worse,”’ 

State Editor, D. W. Rep, Normal, Ill. 

ItL1no1s.—The Illinois Society of School Principals holds its 
sixteenth session in Chicago, Julyland2 _ Here is a portion 
of the program: President’s Address, J. N. Wilkinson, State 
Normal, Emporia, Kan.; ‘* Relations of Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal, and Teacher,” J. L. Pickard, State University, Iowa 
City, Ia.; ‘* Psychology and Teaching,” J. M. Greenwood, 
Supt. Schools, Kansas City, Mo ; ‘‘ Moral Education,” J. W. 
Stearns, State University, Madison, Wis.; ‘‘ School Economy,” 
J. W. Holcombe, State Supt., Indianapolis, Ind. Prominent 
teachers of the state will be engaged to lead in the discussions, 
but we canuot now name them, as they have not all been 
secured at this writing. 

State Editor, ORION C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 

Iowa.—The State Department of Public Instruction has 
issued for criticism a Graded Course of Study for Normal In- 
stitutes. Supt, Akers is untiring in his efforts to bring the 
work in the state to the highest possible standard, and by the 
proposed course will do much toward the unification of state 
educational work and reciprocity among the counties. — 
Teachers’ literary socials are becoming quite a feature in the 
state. Several towns have an organization among the teachers, 
and great good will result in 5 6 teachers and patrons 
and the general public.——Mr. J. M. Everts, ex-Supt. Schools, 
Rock Island, Ill., is an extensive farmer and stock raiser three 
miles north of Oskaloosa.——Mr. Wm. Lytle, a former Supt. 
of the Oskaloosa schools, now in government employ, has re- 


——The new school law is issued. It has the addition of the 
new decisions of the present Supt.——The Bureau of Educa- 
tion is doing a good work, with its publications, for the state. 
Many Iowa teachers not only read, but study, the valuable and 
suggestive articles in the circulars. 


Kansa8s,—Prin. Randolph of Girard keeps tardiness down 
to a minimum by publishing the names of tardy pupils. The 
plan seems to work well.——There are 81 county superinten- 
dents in Kansas, and of this number 11 are women,—a larger ratio than in 
any preceding year—— At the February meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, anormal institate certificates were granted to 60 conductors, and 70 
instructors.——rin. J.C. Hamm, of Humbold’, has suffered a serious 
interruption in his work from a severe attack of fever, which has kept 
him from his school duties for several weeks. He has the sympathy of 
many friends —+Up to the date of this writing the legislature has passed 
no general school laws. The text-book question will claim their atten- 
tion, and a strong pressure will be brought to bear to secure an Increase 
in the salary of county superintendents.——Of the cities of Kansas, Leav- 
enworth and Topeka deal most generously with their superintendents 
of schools, the former ping $2,750, and the latter $1,750 per annum.—— 
County Sapt. Klock of Lyon Co., having resig.ed to accept the _ 
tendency of the Emporia schools, Miss Dixon of the second Ward 
school, Emporia, has been elected by the county commissioners to fill the 
vacancy.—— Manhattan is sustaining a high school course of lectures, the 
P to be used for procuring a school library.——A. V. Sparhawk, 

ormerly of Carbondale, is now principsl of the Lyndon schools —— Yates 
Center gave a schoo! entertainment Mar. 7, as a means of any A library 
fand. the good work go on.—Good reportscome from tae Baxter 
Springs echools, now under the efficient supervision of E. O. Noble. 
Though this is Mr. Nobie’s first year in Kansas educational work, he is a 
veteran educator, having had long service in the ae schools a_d 
elsewhere ——Garnett is to build a four-room buildiog this spring in ad- 
dition to the commodious building now occupied, The schoul now con- 
tains ten departments,and is under the supervision of J. B. Robinson. 
——The late legislature appropriated $50,000 for the erection of a natural 
history building for the use of the State University. This will be the 
third Uciversity buiiding which crowns Mt Oread,_—Supt. Esterly, 
formerly of Kansas, now of Ei Paso, Tex , reports a pleasant and pros- 
rous year in his new field of labor. His many friends will be glad to 
ear of his success ——The Alien Co. Teachers Association meets once 
each month, alternating between Iola and Humboldt ——Prof. Canfield 
of Lawrence read a paper on “ Political Economy,” before the last meet 
ing of the Kansas City Teachers Institute, Feb. 28 ——A bill fixing the 
salaries of county superintendents, and, iu most cases increasing their 
present salaries, was defeated in the legisiatare. A. 5. OLIN. 


County Supt. John MacDonald id into the school fund of Shawnee 
Co., $6,000, the result of fines levied upon violators of the prohibitory law, 
at the last term of court. This is about fifty cents per capita of children 
of a year improvements in Topeka upon school houses 
will be ie, and new houses built to the value of $100,000, the issuing of 
that amonat in bonds hav’ been allowed by the legisiatare.— A law 
was passed requiring physiology to be placed among the branches upon 
which county teachers are examined,—this to have a special reference to 
alcoholic effects upon the system.—Another modification of the school 
laws requires the State Board to prepare questions for the examinations, 
which ace to be held four times a year. This, of course, does not apply 
to of first of meet the first Bat- 
urday in each month, and usually complete a fu rogram, com . 
tive spelling being one of the featares. 4 Vu. W. 

The new superintendent of Harper Co., J. E. Hutchinson, shows great 
interest in the work, and is waking up the teachers to a sense of their 
duties. The County Teachers’ Association meets the first Saturday of 
each month, alternating between Anthony and Harper, In Febr A 

at Anthony, when Prof. Saunders of the Fort 


“ The Boys,” waa treated in a masterly manner. That with an elocution- 
ary exercise by Prof. F.C. Raney of Anthony, and good masic by the 
Harper school choir, tinished the exercisés of the evening. Saturday, 
May 2, Prot. James A. Canfield of the State University will fecture. The 
meeting will be heid in the Opera Hous .—— Anthony is to build a $15,000 
school- ouse next season.——The Harper ag schools celebrated Long- 
fellow's birthday in appropriate manner. The exercises, which were very 
of declamations, essays and readings, and music by 
the h'gh school choir.—Next summer's institute will be conducted by 
Prof. ey of Anthony, 


PENNSYLVANIA —Bryn Mawr College.—This college is to be 
opened in September, 1885, at Bryn Mawr, Penn., ten miles 
west of Philadelphia. It was founded by Dr. Joseph W.Taylor 
for the purpose of offering to young women all the collegiate 
advantages which are anywhere offered to young men. The 
arrangement of studies followed at Johns Hopkins University 
and known as the group system, has been adopted. All the 
groups lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. No one will be 
graduated who is not acquainted with French, German, Latin, 
and Greek. Apart from the group which each student elects, 
the obligatory studies are two years of English, two years of 
science, or one of science and one of history, and one year of 
philosophy. Thetime required for graduation is held to be 
about four years, each student taking three courses yearly or 
three hours of lectures daily. No certificates will exempt the 
holders from the matriculation examinations. No special sta- 
dents will be admitted without passing the regular examination, 
except under certain restrictions, when they will be ranked as 
**hearers”’ only. 

Five fellowships,—one in Greek, one in English, one in math- 
ematics, one in history, and one in biology,—will be awarded 
annually to graduates of Bryn Mawr and of other colleges. 
They entitle the holder to $350 a year, free tuition, and resi- 
dence. The college is especially pledged to the furtherance of 
graduate study. The price of board, residence, and tuition will 
be $350 and $400, according to the student’s room. The dean 
of the faculty is Miss Martha Carey Thomas, 317 Madison ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. Miss Thomas is a graduate of Cornell 
University and of the University of Ziirich. 

The movement for a teaching university in London has ad- 
vanced a stage. The convocation of the University of London 
recently unanimously carried a resolution to appoint a special 
committee of forty members to consider the proposals lately 
published by the Association for promoting the establishment 
of a teaching university for London and to report upon them 
to convocation. . T. 

New York.—The New York Board of Education wants an 
appropriation of $991,000 for new school-houses. The sum 
asked for is large, but the children of New York must not be 
left to fiad their education in the streets, as any of them are 
doing at present. Ten new school-houses are imperatively de- 
manded just now, and it would be doubtful economy to delay 
building them.——Henry R Sanford, supt. of the public 
schools of Middletown, has resigned his position to devote 


| was hel 
tt Nor was present, and delivered an interesting lecture to an ap 
reciative audience. Saturday, March 7,a large and enthusiastic meet- 


covered from his recent illness.——John Bland, a former Keo- 
kuk County Supt., is now principal of schools in O’Ncil, Neb. tog 


W. Jay of Wellington delivered an evening lecture. His subject 


states. 


himsef wholly to institute work in the Middle and Southern 


ENAMELED. 


A Pennsylvania Supt. writes: 
“IT have heard so much about 
the Enameled Crayon, and I am 
so very tired of the old dusty 
article,” etc., etc. This is about 
the style of the communications 
that are daily coming to us, and 
we feel better satisfied than ever 
that now is the time when teach- 
ers will welcome a crayon so 
clean and pleasant to handle as 
the Enameled Crayon of our 


manufacture. We are mailing 
large quantities of samples every 
day in response to requests from 
all parts of the country. 

You see the Enameled Crayon 
is cheap,—just about as cheap as 
the common goods; so there is 
nothing in the way of their uni- 
versal adoption. 


Write us for samples. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO,, 
16 New Church St. N. Y. 


PLA es, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
Best 


METAL POISON! 


1 am a coppersmith Ly trade, and the small particies 
of brass and copper from filing got into sores on my 
arms and poisoned my whole system. Mercury 

ministered brought on rheumatism, and I became a 
helpless invalid, I took two dozen bottles of Swift's 
Specific. My legs, arms, and hands are all right 
again. [I usethem without pain. My restoration is due 
to 8. 8. 8. Perer E. Loves. 


Jan. 9, 1885. cae Augusta, Ga. 
ULCERS. 


For six or eight years I suffered with ulcers on my 
right leg. I was treated with Iodide of Potassium and 
ercury, andl became helpless. Six bottles of Swift's 
Specific made a permanent cure. 
‘eb. 28, 1885. WIL80N, Gainesville, Ga. 


twift's Specific is entirely vegetable. Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed tree. 


THE Swirt SPECIFIC Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 23i18t,N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Twelve Grand Summer Trips. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1885. 


No. 1. JULY 6-11,—Lake Memphremagog and the 
White Mountains. 


Neo. 3. Juty 6-11,—Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and 
Old Orchard Beach. 


Ne. 3. Juty 6-11.— Hoosac Tunnel, Saratoga, and 
Niagara Falls. 

Ne. 4. JULY 7-15,—Montreal, Lachine ids, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, of 
Montmorenci, and Lake Memphremagog. 

Ne. &. JULY 18-30., Special White Mountain Trip. 

No. 6. JuLy 13-21, Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach, 

Ne. 7. JULy 15-25, Lehigh Valley, Mauch Chunk, 
Switchback Railroad, Glen Onoko, Wyoming Valley. 
Watkins’ Glen, Niagara Falls, The Thousand Islands, 
Alexandria Bay, The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, and e Memphremagog. 

Ne. 8. JULY 20-25, Special White Mountain Trip. 

No. 9. JULY 22—30 Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 


Ne. 10. JuLy 27-Avuaust 8, Special White Moun- 
tain Trip. 
Ne. 44. 27-AvuGustT 1, Hudson River, Sara- 


toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm ’ 
Burlington, Vt., and the Green Mountains. 


No. 12. JuLy 31-AuvG, 8, Isles of Shoals, Mt. 
— Moohead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard 


or Send for descriptive circulars. 
W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Eduwoational Portraits, to this Office. 


Satisfaction 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPROLALLY ADaPTED FOR SCHOOLS 
DMAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 


Rapid, cleanly, aud absolutely sitive 
ia accomplishing its week. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 
Economicu. time, 
labor, and pencils, 


PRIit.«, 65.00, 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over, 


The Sharpener ked, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
be tr hall, om which tne tok 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 


reat, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
‘ —_ by P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
order. 

guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 

be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial. . 


[We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Address 
Send for circulars. 


GEORGE FROST & Co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


Patent Grystal Blackboard, 


This is not a coated surface to wear off, nor a com- 
position surface to peel off, but a solid material 
that will last a century, and never need repair. 

It is nearer dustiess than any other Blackboard, and 
is not damaged by using wet erasers. 

Correspondence is invited from parties needing new 
Blackboards, or having old ones to repair. 


A fall list of Wooden and Cloth Blackboards, Liquid 
Slating, Dustless Crayon, New York Enamel Crayon, 
Map Stencils, and all Blackboard Supplies. 

J.L. HAMMETT, 


415 f eow 24 Cernhill, Beston: 


ELOCUTION. 


Prof. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of 


BOSTON, 
Will socept engagense® to deliver illustrative lectures 
on 


g as a Five Art,” before State and County 
Conventions Address, TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston. 


The Blish School of Elocution, | reduced rates 


WANTED, 


To begin next fall, in Northeastern Pennsylvania, lady 


H. 8, teacher and male , $750 and $1,200. For 
particulars, addrees . C. M., Box €29, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED, 


By a young lady graduate of the ‘‘ Sauveur School 
of Langueages,’’ Boston, Mass., a situation to teach 
French and German by the “ Natural Method.” 

Address, MADAM& MBHLBAOH, Prin. “ Sauvenr 
School of Languages,” 18 Pemberton 8q.; or F. L. 
GoopHovE, Russell Sq , W. Somerville, 


WANTED. 

A young lady wishes a situation in a public or private 
the Natural Sciences, in September. 
Has had experience in teaching, and can furnish unex- 
ceptionable references as to character and ability. A 
position in or near Boston preferred. Address, stating 


von | 671, Malden, Mass, 
FOR SALE, 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and re- 
turn, over one of br most desirable routes, for sale at 

ress 
A. P. GREEN, 16 Hawley 8t., 
Boston, Maas. 


512 b 
Don’t forget our Kducational Portraits, 
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Late Publications. 


Title. 
The Greek Conditional Sentences. ° 
American Almanac for 1885. ° 

Trajan: A Novel. 

Dictionary of Painters. New ed.; Parte 1, 2 and tk 
The Unknown Way. . 
Technical Education. 
Boulderstone. H.F 8.L. No. 456. 

Greek Lexicon to the ‘ 


My Sammer in a Garden. 
ew Ur . 
Words and Ways. 
idaby Legends. paper. 


Brine the Universi ‘ot Michigan. 
ry of the vers! . 

The Secret of Death. ad 

The Open Door. . 

The Book-Hunter. 

Personal Traits of British’ Authors. 4 vols. 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Part5. . ° 
Masterpieces in English Literatare. 

The Three of Latin 
Course of Composition and 
“ Letters from Hell.” 
Anna Maria’s Housekeeping. 


Author. Publisher. 
Sewall John Allyn, Boston $ 2 
Spofford Am. News Co,N ¥ 35; 1 50 

eenan Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Bryan Dodd, Mead & Co, N ¥ ea 175 

ryant E P Dutton & Co, N Y¥ 75 
Huxley J NY 15 
Sime HL Hastings & Bros, N ¥ 15 
Greentield astings, Boston 25 
Hastings 1 00 

lis “ 50 
sary Co, NY 1 25 
Aldrich Houghton, Miffiln & Co, N Y 1 00 
Warner “ 1 00 
Warren “ “ 200 
Shoemaker Nat. Sch. Elo. and Ora., Phila 1 00 
Jones Phillips & Hant, N ¥ 1 00 
Porter & Coates, Phila 7 50 
Ellis 1 2 
Dowse @ P Patnam’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Farrand ster Pub House, Mich 1 6) 
Arnold Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Burton Scribner & Welford, N Y 8 00 
Mason Chas Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ each 1 50 
John Wiley & Sons, N ¥ 15 
Srnene 8 R Winchell & Co, Chicago 2 00 
her D Appleton & Co, NY 
Quaackenbos 
Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 00 
Power D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There are 4,000 subscribers to the tele- 
phone in Paris, or one out of every 707 of the 
population: but the wires are carried through 
the sewers. 


Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER 


OIL, HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Pulmonary | po 


Affections and Scrofulous Diseases. Dr. Ira 
M. Lang, New York, says: ‘‘ I have prescribed 
Scott’s Emulsion and used it in my family, and 
am greatly pleased with it. Have found it 
very serviceable in Scrofulous diseases and 
Pulmonary affections.”’ 


— There are 2,000,000 acres of deer-parks in 
Scotland. Has the dynamiter’s attention been 
called to this fact ? 

— Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh of 
many years standing, — restored my sense of 
smell. For colds in the head it works like 
magic.—E. H. Sherwood, National State Bank, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Easy to use. See adv. 


—One half of Florida’s orange crop is 
raised within a radius of 24 miles. 

— Health is Wealth. It is worth more than 
riches, for without it riches cannot be enjoyed. 
How many people are without health who 
might sane it by using Kidney-Wort. It acts 
upon the Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys, cleans- 
ing and stimulating them to healthy action. 
It cures all disorders of these important 
organs, purifies the blood, and promotes the 
general health. Sold A by all druggists. See ad. 


—A sponge measuring eight feet in cir- 
cumference has been taken off Key West,— 
probably the largest in th the world. 


Diamond Dees will Color anything any 
color, and never fail. The easiest and best 
way to economize. 10c. at all druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
Sampie Card, 32 colors, and book of directions 
for 2 cent stamp. 


— New Z:aland’s freehold farms are valued 
at about $170,000,000. 

— ‘How are we ever going to get through 
our spring and summer’s work? We are all 
run down, tired out before it begins.’”’ So say 
many a farmer’s family. We answer, go to 
your druggist and pay five dollars for six bot- 
tles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This is jast the 
medicine you need, and will pay compound 

on the investment. 

— There were 4,000 more births than deaths 
last year in New J ersey. 


—I can safely recommend Ely’s Cream 
Balm for the Cure of Catarrh, Colds in the 
Head, etc. Before I have used the first bottle 
I purchased, I find myself cured. At times I 
could scarcely smell anything, and had a 
headache most of the time. — Henry LILLy, 
Agent forthe American Express Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. Price 50 cents. 

— An authority has stated that there is not 
in the whole of the pharmacopeia so sovereign 
a remedy as hard work. If this is with the 
pen let it "be with Materbrook’s ** Easy Writer.” 


—The Philadelphia Ledger, it is stated, 
cleared $452,000 in 1884, 


ADVICE TO MoruEns. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Boothing should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving ‘the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
oe the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
» regulates the bowels, and is the best 
ban remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cta. s bottle, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


A new series of books which have already won great 
yee but which, in an attractive new edition ons 
price, should be in public and 
vate fi They are printed from rotype #4 
with a ‘posailarty inviting page, and are bound in 
simple and tasteful style. Four volumes are now ready. 


Price, $1.00 each. 
MARJORIE DAW, and OTHER 
STORIES. 
Inclading three 


By THom4s. BAILEY ALDRICH. 
stories not embraced in former editions.) 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 


By JAmMB3 RussELL LOWELL. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, 
and OTHER STORIES. 


By Bret Harte. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT THE 
NORTH POLE. A _ Stady of the Prehistoric 
World. By WILLIAM F. WARREN, 8. T. D., LL.D. 
President of Boston University. With Original 
Illustrations and Charts. 8vo $2.00 

ing 
light 


Dr. Warren sustains his theory with a su 
array of evidence, and thisin turn throws muc 

on the most vital of the current problems of biology, 
terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, comparative 
mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, 
and Hebrew,and ethnictradition. He has given to th 
work the study of many years, and writes with an 


enthusiasm and assurance of victory which makes his 
volume exceedingly interesting. 


PILOT FORTUNE. 
By C. REEVES and EMILy READ. 12mo, 


A fresh and attractive story, the scene of which is a 
picturesque fishing village on the Bay of Fundy. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


be; Memorials Me . MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
Popwlar dition. 2 volumes, 12mo, $4.00. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. With fine Portra t, 
Ninth Thousand. $1.25. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS 


aes remarkable Short Stories of East Tennessee 
life, character, and scenery CuAs. EGBERT 
CRaDDOOK. Sizth Rdition. $1.25 


*,* For sale by ali booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 
BOSTON. 


HAVE YOU READ 


OUR LIST OF 


SCHOOL - BOOKS WANTED ? 


And do you know that you can dispose 
of new or worn School Books, either for 
cash or in exchange for miscellaneous 
works, by standard and popular authors? 

Here is a chance for teachers and. oth- 
ers who have books which are no longer 
of use to them, to obtain in their stead 
those which will be valuable for private 
or school libraries or as gift-books. 


Please call and examine our list. 
*,* Catalogues sent free on application. 


A. H. SKILLINGS & 00,, 
36 Bromfield Street, 


THE AMHERST OLLEGE 
Summer School Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS, 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 
tinue five weeks. 


Twelve Departments, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Bundays. 


The location is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in New England. 


The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 


Special advantages are also furnished in 
the new accessory departments of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, 
and Vocal Music, 


Por other information and programmes, 
address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


‘|PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


First Lessons IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
Hyarene, with Special Reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Narcotics, 
By Cuas. K. Mitxs, M.D. 


Approved by the Michigan State Board 
of Health and State Board of Education 
for use in all the schools in that State. 
Adopted by the Louisiania State Board 
of Education for exclusive use in 
all the schools of that State for four 
years. Adopted in hundreds of the best 
schools in all parts of the country. Just 
the book for teachers preparing for exam- 
ination. It meets all the requirements of 
the recent laws on the subject. Do not 
adopt a book on the subject without ex- 
amining this. 


& 
Price, for Examination, 50 Cents. 
Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 


512 d Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 


B 
‘Author of “ The Class-book of 


COMENIUS: His 


and his works that exists in any language. 
Price, 


By WILLIAM A. 
Managing Editor Journal of Educati 
Providence, R. 1.; author of 


“This book is a 
book was written 


Retail Price, 


Over Hard 


Helps in the school-room 
12mo, with Index. 


Froebel and Pestalozzi. 
This is the edition used 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. . 


HON. JOHN BATON, LL.D. RBV. A. D. 
COL. 


Address 


512f BOSTON, MASS. 


for Twenty Years Senior Princi 
various works, Historical, Gen 


owth from actual ge in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
rthe benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. [Ready 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 

and Poetry,” “ trom School-life Experience,” 
Teacher’s Manual,” Parents’ Man etc. 
THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 

A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
gy and Practice ; Il. How to Begin; LII. Bow be Govents IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 
=. VI. Morals and Manners; VIL. Temperance in Schools. 
Retall Price, $1.00. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Life and Works. 


By 8S. S. LAURIB, F.R.8.E, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his life 


$1.00. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


MOWRY, 
lish and .Behool, 
ucational, e' 


$1.00. 


A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 ets 


QUIZ ZISM, AND ITS KEY 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Day.—Six Hundred Interesting Queries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valu 
Places.—A Well Full of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 
A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Goch one cume of the ged wands speben of this sow work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 


able Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 


Retail Price. $1.00, 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The Rev, B. H. QUICK, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “‘ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 
Standard Edition. 426 Pages. - 
This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures on 


Normal School end the teachers of Boston, New York, Philadel: 
ashington, and many other cities. 


Cheaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth. 
Cheaper Edition, (Paper Covers). - 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE OME AND SCHOOL. 


Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


series 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 
— SERIES Il.— 


MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


FP. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL D. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Woman's Suffering and Relief. 


ose languid, tiresome sensations, causing 
feel able to be on your feet; 
that constant drain that is taking from your 
system all its former elasticity, driving the 
bloom from your cheeks; that continual strain 
upon your vital forces, rendering you irritable 
and fretfal, can easily be removed by the use 
of that marvelous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irreg- 
ularities and obstructions of your system are 
relieved at once, while the special cause of 
periodical pain are permanently removed 
None receive so much benefit, and none are 80 
profoundly gratefal, and show such an interest 
in recommending Hop Bitters, as women. 

A Postal Card Story. 

I was afflicted with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

“For twelve years!” 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of 
Hop 

Bitters ;” 

And I am perfectly cured. I keep it 

All the time!” respectfully, B. Booth, 
Salisbury, Tenn.—May 4, 1883. 


BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1775. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as nervous: 
ness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, etc. I 
have not seen a sick day ina year, since I took Hop 
Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mas, FANNIE GREEN. 


$3,000 Lost. 

«“ A tour to Earope that cost me $3,000, did me less 
“ good than one bottle of Hop Bitters; they also cured 
« my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weariness, sleep- 
lessness, and dys R. M,, Aubarn, N. Y. 

So, BLOOMINGTON, O., May 1, °79. 

Srrs—I have been suffering ten years, and I tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it did me more good than all 
the doctors. Miss 8. 8. Boons. 


Baby Saved. 

We are so thankful to say that our nursing baby was 
permanently cured of a dangerous and protracted con- 
stipation and irregularity of the bowels by the use of 
Hop Bitters by i... at same time 
restored her to per and strengt 

a The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


None genuine without a bunch of green.Hops 
ofthe white label. Shun all the vile, us stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors tha’ 


SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 


CLEANSINC t 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Dry can y 
.» Burlington, Vt. 
Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 
are the best and cheapest 


3 
Kid Tia 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS system for conducting 
_— + in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
edi cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
fant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
inert" designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
por credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
yisitin christinas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
don} and per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
wanted, we will surely please you. Price 
ist, nks, return envelo: free, All postpai 

Stam y send a tcial order. Ane 

EN, Pa. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments 5 full corps of Professors ; Classical, 
Co Philosophical, and Mechanical 

Ourses; Modern Languages a specialty; 

ench, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
training. 

a . Te 
rms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


“se Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 
Bound Volumes of THz JOURNAL for the 
"81, "82, °83, sent to Years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 

830 ‘Addreas, ENG, PUB’ 

16 Hawley 8t., Boston, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


F. M. Ampsose, Eeq., has been appointed 
to the New England Agency of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelpbia, and fills the posi- 
tion occupied by T. W. Gilson, who has been 
promoted toa position in the home house at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Gilson will be greatly 
missed in New England, where he won the 
confidence and esteem of al! patrons of his 
house. We heartily congratulate him and 
the firm on the promotion. Mr. Ambrose is 
well known in New Eogland, and will ably 
represent the house. His office is 87 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the merits of Johnson’s New Universal 
Cyclopedia, edited by Prest. F. A. P. Barnard, 
LL.D., of Columbia College, N. Y., and Prof, 
Arnold Gayott, LL.D., of the College of New 
Jersey, as editors-in-chief, who personally 
wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 
special articles, besides supervising the whole 
work. It has thirty-one separate departments, 
with a special editor foreach. It contains the 
thoughts of the best scholars on all subjects. 
[t has an unequaled system of classification 
by italic sub-headings, so that a person can 
put his finger in a moment on the subject de- 
sired. It thus saves the busy man a great deal 
of unnecessary reading. It has a complete 
system of cross-references, so that the reader 
may follow out a line of study just as far as 


he wishes. It is kept up to date by biennial 


Supplements, furnished at actua! cost,—which 
is comparatively small, —thus making it as 
good as new ten or twenty years hence, and 
doing away with expensive and cumbrous 
annuals. It is accurate, because every article, 
by whomsoever written, is revised by the De- 
partment Editor. Itis unbiased Odnaall con- 
troverted subjects, whether it bein science, 
politics, or religion, it gives both sides a hear- 
ing, putting each side into the hands of its 
friends, and treating of them by great special- 
ists. On purely American subjects it excels. 
Take it in Biography alone : under the letter 
‘* A” it gives the biography of 535 Americans. 
The work is fully and richly illustrated, the 
object of the editors being to illustrate practi- 
cal, mechanical and scientific articles for the 
most part, Published by A. J. Johnson & Co., 
11 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. Send for 
complete circular, 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other deeb claw hotel in the city. 


ANY TEACHER wishing Dustless Crayon, or 
a superior Blackboard, will do well to call on 
J. L. Hammett, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


CINCINNATI, 1, 1885, 
On and after this date, please address com- 
munications to John Church Company, instead 
of John Church & Co, the business continu- 
ing as heretofore, with change of title only. 

Joun Cuurce & Co, 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Norma ScHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass, June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasry,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. We have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours truly, A. G@. Boypen, Prin. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician retired from practice, having b 
issi h 


and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make It known to his suffering feliows. Actu- 
aed by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
who desire it, 


3S Medison Street, Chicage, Ill, 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALLENTOWN, PA. ; 
Pror. A. R. HorRNE, M r (Rd. Nat. Educator). 
All applicants in the Kast or West will bave the advan 

tage of being in both offices without extra 


charge. 
“ I shall lend every assistance in my power to make 
the cular.” 


a success in ev 
A. B, CHILOOAT, Albert Lea, Minn. 
THE USE 

of Iodoform or mercurials in the treat- 
ment of catarrh,— whether in the form of 
suppositories or ointments,—should be 
avoided, as they both are injurious and 
dangerous. Iodoform is easily detected 
by its offensive odor. The only reliable 
catarrh remedy on the market to-day is 
Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from all poi- 
sonous drugs. It has cured thousands of 
acute and chronic cases, where all other 
remedies have failed. A particle is ap- 
plied into each nostril; no pain; agree- 
able to use. Price fiity cents of druggists. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


ll. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (6) Geology ana Mining, (c) Civil Engineer. 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, lead 
ing to B.S. and to technical degrees, P. ,C. (Practical 
Chemist), M E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Cvourses in Constitutional Law and Puabiic Aaministra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

1V. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, Freacn, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 


close of Second Year. 
V. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 
ree Mus 
- Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 
with optionai fourth year. -D. 

Vil. Dental School. Two- years’ graded course. 

D D.8 
ill. Veterinary School. Three- years’ course 
similar to European schools, Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools. 

IX. Law School. Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to reunsylvania Bar. Degree of LL. B. 

I. Blological School. ‘I'wo-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laburatory work Certificate admits to Medi 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
course in numerous subjects leading to degree Ph.D, 


In making inquirv please specify department‘ 

Rav. JESSE Y. BURK, Secretary, 
5I2q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelpbia, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 

PROFESSIONAL. 


INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth meg Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


SE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. catalogu 


es 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Yor Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Youag Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address C, BRAGDON, pal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

. For circular and further particulars y at th 


1, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House ton. 

ashing” BARTLETT, Principat. 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WororsTer. For Both Sexes. 
458 E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

The next term will begin with entrance examinatior 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpEnN, A.M. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WUSTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. So0orT. 138 


I. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course | ,) 
ree A. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS. 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. 


WANTED 
A teacher of Spanish and German oe a Western © l- 
lege. Work will begin next September. Salary $1000 
to $1200. Presbyterian preferred. 
Teachers desiring positions of any kind should send 
for our circulars. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
rs, 7 Tutors, and 
esses for @ department of instruction; recommends 
ls to ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
240 xx (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


WESTER TEACHERS’ 
Teachers who wish “allt, = 
or work, 


our name; if 
want something higher and bet- 
Many Professors, 8u tend Privat 

" ntenden rade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted im che Wot 
— hee season Send for n- 

et us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS. Kansas Crry, Mo, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


© earned by filling vacancies. Form for stamp. 
WANTED, Gentlemen: Principal for high school, 
ural Col- 


U, 
2 West 14th 8t., ¥. 


Successrut Teacugrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
AarEncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

‘“*I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and cou: ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, 8 be glad to call on you.” 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. d 


484 tf 1618 Chestnut St., Philadelp 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 

Rome, GA., MAROH 10, 1885. 
During the poe two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to coxsonpené with 

him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
look this Agency. “8. & WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

this Agency. 8. 8. 

513 cow Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


—— 


WANTED, 


SIX CANDIDATES 


For positions in the different grades of public schools in 
a large and populous city. Candidates must be ladies of 
culture, graduates from first-class normal schools, and 
successful teachers. Salaries good. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


513 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID R. IL. 


PREPABATORY. 
‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL Providence. 


R.I, Common branches. Scientific and 
. Address Gorr. Rioz, & Smtra, 


BINDERS. 


for this Volume of Taz JOURNAL, 


1.50 
BINDERS watt postage Adare, 


HISTORY : TEACHERS. 


By Mary Biake. 


Price, 15 Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. 

The work of each century stands distinctly by itself. 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


| THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 
L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 
Penn. Educational Bureau, 
513 Allentown, Pa. 
| 
it US at Once. 
| 
I 
| 
| " or more; several for schools, $600 to $1000.; 
Tutor, $1200 to $1800. Ladies: Best Vocal, $800 or 
more; several for public and private schools, : 400 to 
aie $1000. Many other vacancies now on hand and in pros- ; 
pect. now for the season. 
AMERICAN 
| RE. AVERY, Manager. | 
Ve 
| | 
| } 
DOES | | 
AND 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases G* 
| | —$—$_$_$_— 
| | 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
| 
Tress | 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
Qirections tor preparing and mail by 
Noyzs, Power's 9 ede 


240 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 15. 


A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
L. L. L.; = Fifty Law Lessons. 


EMBRACING ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By ARTHUR B. CLARK, 


Introductory price, $1.00. Single copy mailed to any teacher for examination 


on receipt of introductory price. 
Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing full list of school publications, 


sent to any teacher upon application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CAiCAGU, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 00O., 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
I . Prices. 
OUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO........ § .25 
NEW METHOD IN ENGLISE ANALISIS.. RO]fe’s Shak 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK ..... olre S a espeare. 
NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


OUTLINES OF ENGLIs# HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 

I. SCHOOL, EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 54 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


em Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


PUBLISH 


ew metics Mathematics. 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. Cloth, giit tone, $30.00; half calf, $60.00.” 
Montelth’s Two-Book ography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
. A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
come by selling either 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, : eachers of the two follow- 
0OD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO's The Pioneer History of America, 
Loxpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsio PUBLICATIONS. Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 
BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant E vi 
Subscription Agua, Foreign Periodicals. For terms, descriptive c 
144 Tremont St., Bost 


. Il, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
Send for Catalogues. 
Can doubie their in- 
HENRY HOLT & 00:8. STEIGER'S, 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 4 i 
Stock 0 can| People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
BL JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnail, Chicago, St. Louls. 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of wnich ere] ROUtIedge’s Historical Course 


its low price and unexceptionable tone.”— The ic. 
YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


A Semi-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Parallel Qolumns. With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each, Quarto, » cach $1.00, 


An Essential Help for Students of German. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 


ets. Ask your newsdealer for YounG Fouas, or ad | UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
OREROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00. 
»|  2NLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


os. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORK. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Sert 
CLABK & MAYNARD, 724 Brosdway.| worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. | application. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders * The four volumes ; respectively a History of the 
Leighton’s Eistery of Rome : United States, of England, of Soames of Germany, in 


Themson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; | words of one syllable, are clever performances, any 
Keetel's Freach Course; calculated to interest the childish reader. All these 


ona | En-| books are brought down to date.’"—New York Nation. 
sh a gher Lessons in English ; 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Mutchison’s Fhysiclogy and Mygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. 1. SMITH. 50S5e0w 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


109 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem' yReaders.| 3S: 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St \% 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR’S Mathematics. 


BERARO'S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE. 


ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S You ng Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave, BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co.,, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. a8 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JUST FISOM THE PRESS! 
Precisely’ what i: wanted by everyone getting 
up Something for persen, 
Children, Youths and Adults. 260 pages, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 


HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORICINAL 
‘criething for every form of Entertainment—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOUL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 
upon receiptox price. © National School o f Elocution an4 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chostaut Strect, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep't, Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager, 


School Room Wall Maps| 


MACMILLAN & 00.’'8 
SERIES OF sUIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxtiey’s Lessons iu Elem. Physiolegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary L in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154zz 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


TEACHERS 


out of employment, and all who 
are receiving less than Two 


Thousand Dollars a Year, 
will find it for their interest to 


correspond with 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 


Publisher of JoHNSON’S CYOLOPEDIA and ATLAS, 


79 Milk St., Boston. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING & ARTISTS MATER 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary —- 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 


Manuf’s of } Prang’s School encils, 


COLLEGE SONGS, 
Of the American Colleges. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One is tempted to pronounce this the very best col- 
lection of songs extant. If not that, ce ly none 
better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Bong Books, condenses into 
this the cream of other collections, and has brought to- 
ar something that will be welcome in every house- 

old, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or “A ” origin; nonsensical, comic, pathetic, 
musical, and all sparklingly bright. Price but 50 cts. 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; Their Use and Abuse 
By F. Botume. A short, but ——— essay, with 
valuable advice to all who are ying voice culture, 
Price 35 cents. 

Send for Lists of EASTER MUSIC containing 
170 fine Chorals, Ant » Songs, etc. 

WEL®’ 3d MASS (65 cents), and WEES 
MASS of 8ST. CECILIA (65 cents); new works 
of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL. 


281 well selected Hymns and about half as a. 
all appropriate and well fitted for Devotional Exercises 
fo schools. Price 50 cts., $4.80 per dozen. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New Vork, 
URY’s GEOGRAPHIES’ 
ENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


For Circulars and Price lis 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; 


Porter & COATES, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 &16 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENEGAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT RVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERY BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL aii SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, . -25 and .50 
Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book 2 
Notes for Temperance Teachers, and .50 
Aleehol and Science, . « “ 1.50 

A full descriptive <ahalogne of 1300 publications tent 
free upon application. Address 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 

503 58 Reade Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hers Gorman Classics for Students 
(4 vole. ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, tu $235 
Sertes (30 vols. -75 


The Sotence vo 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 31.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Sc. 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each .50 


Lefft 9s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical ry, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und | 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo -50 

.00 
Putnam/’s Hints Home Reading. -75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, abating } Mental and 
Written, 


2. Union Arith. Course, Com 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 204 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75. 


Prang’s School Compasses, Astor PI IRS. 
For VUatalogue and particulars Stor riace, BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00) NEW YORK. Al ‘TICS. 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. SHARPLESS’ 
42 Bleecker St. RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


COATES’ POPULAR SPEAK! 
Hawley 8t., RLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SOIENOR. 
. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 

LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 

Wabash Ave.,| ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


(New Edition.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MESERVEY’S 


*| BOOK - KEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK- KEEPING, 


Single Entry — For Grammar Schools. 


Meservey’s Text Books in Book keeping have been 
adopted for use in the public schools o ow E, than five 
hundred cities and towns of New England, with the 
most gratifying results, 


Send for descriptive circular. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston. - 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Fm ng The For- 

on of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms 
the Use and Sharpening of Tools, and the’ 
Proper Methods for Working generally. 
ustrated by 76 fine engravings. 
By G. E, WHELPLEY. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, shoul 
limear Series of Classic. 4%, which give the lines of Latin and Greek by thelr tlanslatio 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


. Specimen e and free. 
416 CHA HLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
@™ Send for Circular, CARROLL W. CLARK, N. Zz. Agt., 75 Hawley St., Beston,. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Sevento anp Entarcep Epition. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 
(Pormer cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


\§@ Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 
Tar Journat ELducational Portraits to 60 cents each. 


‘‘ Many series of Readers have a 
but McGuffey’s still more than hold their 


VIRGINIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


City of New York, 
City of Brooklya, 
N. Si, 


Paterson, 
And Three 


ublic. The grading of McGuffey’s Read 

eans to ends, in ca g and holding the attention of children, in f 
‘reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivaled and 


McGuiffey’s Readers have at ti == i 
o 

several States they are practically in exclusive use in all the schools. 

MecGuffey’s Revised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
KENTUCEY, 
ARKANSAS, 
Also adopted, and aow in use in the Public Schools of 


City of Cincinnati, 
City of St. Leuis, 
Calais, 
Lewiston, 
other 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 


ed since the first publication of McGuffey's, 
own in the affection and patronage of the 
ers has never been surpassed, nor has the 


purpose, in the adaptation of 


© Union, and are now in general use ; in 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
LOUISIANIA., 


City of San Francisco, 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, 


Portland, Me. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


e. 
Me., 
Cities and Towns 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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